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The League of 
Grey-Eyed Women 

by Julius Fast 



ROM THE VERY BEGINNING, IN A DISTANT CORNER OF HIS MIND, 

Jack Freeman had known what the tests would show, but he had 
pushed the knowledge aside, refusing to accept or believe it. 
Now there was no alternative to belief except refuge in fantasy, 
and he knew he was too strong for that. 

He took a little cigar out of his inside jacket pocket and lit 
it, drawing in the smoke gratefully, then staring at the match. 
“I’m glad you leveled with me.” 

Dr. Turel spread his hands helplessly. “What choice did I 
have? If you had a wife or a family, I might have asked them 
© 1 969 by Julius Fast 
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first. A lot of people want the truth 
kept from them — a lot of people 
should have the truth kept from 
them.”. 

“I’ve spent my life avoiding the 
truth,” he said slowly, trying to keep 
any bitterness out of his voice. “At 
my death I think I should face up 
to it.” He hadn’t stumbled over the 
word death, and he drew some small 
comfort out of that. His cigar had 
gone out and his hand shook as he 
lit it again. “I suppose there’s no 
need to give up smoking now.” The 
joke fell flat. 

Had the truth really penetrated, 
or was this complete lack of emotion 
stunned shock? He had just been 
given his death sentence. A man 
should react to that, with disbelief, 
with terror or fear — he felt nothing. 

“If I could offer you any hope,” 
Dr. Turel went on slowly, “some 
chance, even some far-fetched possi- 
bility . . .” 

“What about surgery?” 

“It’s too far gone for that, Jack. 
It’s metastasized to too many areas.” 
“What about drugs? I keep read- 
ing about chemotherapy.” Wonder- 
ingly he asked himself how he could 
sit here so calmly discussing his 
death. 

After a long silence Dr. Turel 
said, “There are painkillers. After 
a week or two you’ll start to need 
them. But nothing has proved effec- 
tive against this type of cancer. If 
I’m honest I must be cruel. You have 
two months, at outside three. Not 
anything that’s known to medicine 
today can change that — or prolong 
it. We can help with the pain . . . 
there are tranquilizing agents . . .” 
“To make me think I don't mind 



dying?” He closed his eyes, his face 
suddenly drawn. “I mind it.” He 
stubbed out the cigar violently. 
“What do I do now? Try to crowd a 
lifetime into two months?” 

“I’m sorry, Jack.” The doctor 
leaned back, his deeply tanned face 
contrasting with his thatch of white 
hair. “What can I say? It’s an agony 
for me to even tell you this. But I’m 
not the one who’s sentencing you. 
Don’t make me feel that I am! What 
can I tell you? Can I hold out hope 
that doesn’t exist?” 

“No.” He chewed his lip, suddenly 
sorry for the doctor in front of him. 
He could see the clenched fists, the 
tightness around the mouth. A part 
of him wanted to help, to make 
things easier for Turel, but another 
part reacted with anger born of des- 
peration. What the hell was Turel’s 
guilt compared to his own problem? 

“Shall I try another specialist?” 
he persisted. "Is there any point, any 
possibility that you’re not up on the 
latest drugs?” 

“I’m not wrong, Jack. I’ve taken 
enough biopsies to know that.” Sud- 
denly he burst out, “If it were thirty 
years from now, even twenty! We’re 
on the edge of a breakthrough in 
cancer. Stiener’s work could be lead- 
ing there, but it’s too soon, too damn 
soon!’* 

"What about Krebiozin?” 

Turel wiped the sweat from his 
forehead. "Jack, if you must have 
hope, go on hoping. I guess men 
must live by it, but believe me. There 
is nothing that can help. There’s 
nothing medicine can do. I can’t of- 
fer you even the ghost of hope. The 
pain will get worse. There’ll be no 
letup, but we can control it with 
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drugs. I respect you, Jack, and I’ve 
been this honest because I feel a man 
has the right to face his own death. 
This last month or two belongs to 
you, Jack. I wouldn’t take it away 
with a lie or with false hope.” 

Jack sat there in silence for a long 
while, then he stood up. “Who’s 
Stiener?” 

“A Canadian geneticist who’s 
working with DNA. But it’s experi- 
mental work. There are others, on 
the verge — there isn’t time.” He 
looked down at his hands on the 
desk. “My mother died of pernicious 
anemia six months before they dis- 
covered the factors of Castle. She’d 
be alive today if she had lived six 
months more.” 

Jack took his topcoat and walked 
to the door. “How much longer 
would I have to live for a cure?” 

The doctor didn’t answer, and 
Jack opened the door, then turned 
with an effort and managed a smile. 
“I’m sorry. Believe me, I know what 
a hell of a thing this must be for 
you.” 

Outside it was a crisp, cold au- 
tumn day, and he was fifteen min- 
utes past the allotted time for lunch. 
He flagged a cab and settled back 
with a little groan. The pain in his 
side, the thing that had started this 
whole business was still there, and 
he hadn’t even asked the doctor for 
something to get rid of it. 

But maybe it wasn’t to be gotten 
rid of? Maybe that was the point 
— an annoying, nagging pain that 
would spread and grow and eventu- 
ally consume his entire being. Were 
the months ahead going to be like 
that? 



Two months. Two months of life. 
Sixty days. What did you do in 
sixty days? What could you begin to 
do? 

The cab, arriving at the office 
building, cut off his train of thought, 
and he welcomed the interruption. 
He rushed into the building and just 
managed to catch an express to the 
18th floor. Miss Winkler, his pretty 
little secretary, was fussing with the 
papers on his desk, and she looked 
up at the clock with exasperation. 
“You forgot about it. I knew you 
would. You deliberately blocked it 
out.” 

“Stop fussing and leave off the 
penny analysis. What did I forget?” 
He hung his coat on the clothes tree 
and sat down at the desk. “What did 
I block out?” 

“Today’s meeting. The new-prod- 
uct conference. Dr. Fleming flew' in 
from Chicago, and Mr. Mills and 
the copywriters are in the conference 
room already.” 

“Oh, damn! I did block it out. 
Where’s the agenda?” 

“I’ve got all the papers ready and 
a few embarrassing pertinent ques- 
tions for you to ask. I’ve researched 
three of the products, and the pre- 
menstrual formulation is an old dog 
with an amphetamine added.” 

“You’re an angel.” He gathered 
the papers together and hurried out 
the door, Miss Winkler rushing be- 
hind him. “Now don’t forget, if Mr. 
Mills is in one of his good moods, 
you can push just about anything 
through, but for heaven’s sake, 
watch out for that junior copywriter, 
Elkins.” 

He walked through the corridor 
quickly, wincing at the pain in his 
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side, then he paused for a moment 
outside the conference room. He 
stared at the mass of papers in his 
hand, then, drawing a deep breath, 
he pushed the door open and walked 
in. 

The long teak table was carefully 
set up with pitchers and water 
glasses, fresh yellow pads and sharp- 
ened pencils, and a scattering of 
men. As he nodded greetings and sat 
down, he realized that they were all 
turned out of the same mold, all with 
the same dark, tight suits, the same 
muted ties, the same haircuts and 
cautious faces — “and you,” he told 
himself sourly, “are one of the as- 
sembly liners.” 

Evans Mills, white-haired and 
heavy-set, was cut from a different 
pattern, but a no less conventional 
one. “You’re late, Jack,” he stated 
mildly, glancing up at the wall clock. 

“Sorry. I wanted to check my 
notes on some of the product re- 
searching” he lied automatically. 
Then, glancing down at the ques- 
tions Marion had outlined, “This 
pre-menstrual formulation, now — ” 
He let his voice trail off as he sat 
down. There was a flurry of life 
among the copywriters as they sensed 
trouble in his voice. 

Mills pursed his lips, reluctant to 
let the reprimand die. “We’ve got a 
research staff to take care of that, 
Jack.” 

“When I want an adequate job 
done, I do it myself,” he moutbed 
the cliche blandly as he spread out 
his papers. “If the research staff had 
picked up the problem in the first 
place — ” 

“What problem?” Elkins, a lean, 
tight-faced young man with tired 



eyes looked up sharply. “Just what is 
the problem with the pre-menstrual 
formulation?” 

“That’s later on the agenda,” 
Mills interrupted. “Let’s start at the 
beginning. Ah!” The door opened 
and Dr. Fleming came in, his tweed 
suit, curved pipe and general air of 
uncertainty completely out of place 
in the conference room. 

And he, Jack decided with a sigh, 
is even more of a stereotype than the 
rest of us. 

Dr. Fleming’s lateness received no 
reprimand from Mills; his position 
as the agency’s Medical Director put 
him in a different category. The 
meeting proceeded as usual, as a 
hundred other meetings were pro- 
ceeding, Jack thought, in God- 
knows-how-many-other advertising 
agencies. 

Mills, the grizzled bear, watched 
the pack fight among themselves, 
while Dr. Fleming (the owl?) sat 
wisely by and rendered judgment on 
each clash. 

And, Jack thought, what role did 
he himself have? Where did he be- 
long? Surely outside the wolf pack, 
and yet with his nonsense about the 
pre-menstrual product he had at- 
tacked first? Wasn’t it always attack 
first — let them defend! 

He felt a sudden wave of nausea, 
a conviction that if he sat here for 
another moment, said another mean- 
ingless word, he would be violently, 
physically sick. 

He stood up and gathered his pa- 
pers together while a surprised hush 
fell over the conference table. He 
was half way to the door before 
Mills rallied. “Where the hell are 
you going, Jack?” 
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He paused and looked back at 
them, and the antagonism and depth 
of feeling of a few seconds past 
washed out of him, and he felt noth- 
ing but a confused pity for all of 
them. “I’m bored, Mills,” „ he said 
softly, “just bored stiff with it all. 
I’ve got to get out.” He looked at the 
papers in his hand, and then tossed 
them on the conference table in 
front of Dr. Fleming. “Here are some 
questions about the new products.” 
He hesitated, wanting to add, “actu- 
ally my secretary researched them 
for me.” But even now he couldn’t 
go that far. He shrugged, then 
turned and walked out of the room. 

He took the elevator down and 
walked out into the wild flurry of 
Lexington Avenue in the fifties at 3 
o’clock. He hesitated for a moment, 
then cut crosstown and walked along 
slowly, staring at the shop windows 
and the hurrying crowds, till he 
reached Fifth Avenue, a few blocks 
from the park. 

Passing the Plaza he hesitated, 
thinking of the cool of the Oak 
Room and the clean, dry taste of a 
martini. Then he shook his head 
and walked on, into the park. In the 
space of a few feet he stepped into 
another world, the grassy lawns and 
trees with autumn foliage, the sky 
somehow a little bluer, the air 
cleaner and fresher. 

He sat down on a bench and 
stared at the little pond with its flock 
of ducks. One or two months. He 
looked up at the trees, at the sky be- 
yond them. Was this how he’d spend 
them? In self-satisfying little revolts 
against his job — against what else? 

He thought of Anita, and as al- 
ways the thought brought a pain. 



After five years he could still feel 
pain when he remembered. And yet 
it had been his fault. 

“I don’t know why, Jack. It hasn’t 
worked out — what else can I say?” 
She had been packing before the trip 
to Reno, the baby safely off at her 
mother’s, everything arranged, neat 
and logical. 

He had sat on the edge of the bed 
watching her, heartsick, half scared 
and half relieved that it was ended. 
“Nothing that I can say or do will 
change your mind?” 

She straightened up. “You don’t 
want me, Jack. You haven’t ever 
wanted me. Why should you want to 
change my mind now?” 

He couldn’t keep the hurt out of 
his voice. “We had some good times.” 
“Sure we did.” She stared at him 
a moment, then smiled, a smile that 
didn’t pass her lips. “You’ll be a lot 
happier single, Jack.” 

He hadn’t been any happier — 
but no less happy either. What he 
couldn’t bear to face was that it 
hadn’t made any difference. He had 
seen his little girl at first, but then, 
when Anita married again, he had 
agreed to having her second husband 
adopt the child, and he had stopped 
even those rare visits. 

Five years of living alone, like 
water running out between his fin- 
gers, and now this. But how do you 
end a life, he thought brutally, that 
had never been lived? 

He slammed his hand down 
against the hard boards of the bench 
and then cried out at the pain. He 
felt. Damn it, he could feel pain, he 
could be hurt. He had known fear 
and joy too — the luxury of the sun 
on his bare body, the comfort of bed, 
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the taste of good food, the agony of 
perfect music and the joy of women 
— all of it felt and absorbed, and yet 
none of it had mattered. 

He started walking again, towards 
the avenue. That was the hell of it, 
the hardest thing to bear. His life 
would end and no one would be the 
sadder, nor would it matter. A stone 
dropped in the water without a rip- 
ple. Anita would read about it, or 
Carol, his daughter, and they might 
talk about him for a moment — let it 
be without malice! 

He shook his head. Oh, Christ, 
what a sentimental whirlpool! He 
grinned bitterly, suddenly remem- 
bering an evening with Clifford two 
weeks ago, before there had been 
any hint except the nagging pain. 
They had sat up half the night with 
a bottle of bourbon, stretched out 
in Clifford’s leather chairs, smoking 
cigars, drinking and settling the state 
of the world. 

They had come past nuclear test- 
ing, the common market, beat litera- 
ture and the theatre of the absurd, 
and he had firmly skirted around 
the occult, Clifford’s one great pas- 
sion, but had compromised for exis- 
tentialism. It came back to him now 
how he had crumpled up the cello- 
phane of a fresh cigar, tossed it 
down on the rug for Pushkin, the 
white cat, to play with and then, 
holding his glass up and staring at 
the amber liquid, had announced, 
“I’m not afraid of death. It’s how I 
go that bothers me.” 

“You mean when you go.” 

“No, how. The way I act when it 
comes. I want to die with a gag, 
Cliff, go out with one big punch line. 
That’s how I want to go.” 



What an affectation! He winced 
and shivered with the cold. How 
easy to talk then, and what a lie 
now. It mattered. “Why didn’t I tell 
the truth,” he muttered savagely. 
“Why didn’t I know the truth? I’ll 
die in terror, kicking and screaming 
to stay — there must be a way, some 
way — dear God, some way. I cannot 
end like this, I will not!” 

He came out of the park on Fifth 
Avenue at 72nd Street and stared 
around helplessly. Where now? Back 
to the apartment? Stop in at the 
office and mend his broken fences? 
But why? Just to have something to 
do for these last few months? 

He shook his head. No, he was 
damned if he’d give up like that, go 
on about his business patiently wait- 
ing for the end. Why take Turel’s 
word for it. It was all right for him 
to say there was no chance, shrug off 
Krebiozin or any new research. It 
wasn’t Turel’s life, it was his. 

He looked at his watch again. The 
Academy of Medicine Library closed 
at five. He could spend a couple of 
hours there reading up on the litera- 
ture. God knows, be had turned up 
leads on drugs often enough when 
medical directors, specialists in the 
field, had said there was nothing. 
That’s what made a “creative copy 
chief in ethical drug advertising,” at 
least according to Mills. Well, why 
take Turel’s word now when his 
own life was at stake? 

He hailed a cab, suddenly alive 
again with something to do, some 
purpose and direction. But the sud- 
den spurt of energy, the exhilaration 
died away within the next few hours. 
Journal after journal repeated what 
Turel had said. Final . . . no answer 
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... we just don’t know . . . genetics 
holds some promise for the future 
... on the edge of a breakthrough 

On the edge, on the edge. Turel 
had said twenty years, and he had a 
matter of months. 

He closed the past year’s bound 
copy of the Journal of Cellular and 
Comparative Physiology, and he sat 
at the broad, cork-topped table. He 
was a fool to keep looking. Black was 
black, and you accepted that truth 
without hunting for a shred of grey. 

He frowned suddenly. A shred of 
grey. What was the name Turel had 
mentioned? Stiener and his work in 
DNA. He pulled the bound volume 
back and flipped the pages. He had 
seen something in the May issue. 
Stiener, Douthright, Goldberg and 
Haas. “Remission of Artificially In- 
duced Tumors in White Rats.” 

He read the article slowly, puz- 
zling out the statistics and terminol- 
ogy. Stiener and his associates had 
used synthetic DNA to treat artifi- 
cially induced tumors in white rats. 
The results were equivocal. 

Equivocal could mean anything, 
and this was over a year ago. Had 
Stiener published since? He hurried 
over to the Index Medicus, pulling 
out the months of the year and leaf- 
ing through the author index swiftly. 
It was almost five o’clock. 

There was nothing in the begin- 
ning of the year, but in the last 
month an article by the same team 
of investigators had appeared. He 
copied the reference and was sorting 
through the current journals when 
the librarian, a bright-eyed, tiny 
woman past sixty, put her hand on 
his arm. “You won’t have time. 



We’re closing up now. I’m sorry.” 

He stared at her in a frustrated 
fury that left him bewildered and a 
little frightened. If he had spoken 
then he would have screamed or 
wept. 

“Was it very important?” she 
asked as he turned away. 

He nodded and she tucked her 
pencil behind her ear. "Well, let’s 
find the journal and maybe we have 
a duplicate you can borrow. Here.” 
She took the reference from his 
nerveless fingers and held it out at 
arms length. “August. I believe I do 
have one extra, or even two, here.” 
She busded to the back room and he 
followed reluctandy, looking back at 
the pile. 

With a litde triumphant smile she 
produced an extra copy. “There, I 
was sure we had one. So many peo- 
ple donate these current journals. 
No, don’t bother signing for it. Just 
slip it in an envelope and mail it 
back when you’re finished.” 

As a matter of discipline he re- 
fused to read it or even open it till he 
had reached his apartment and had 
taken his jacket and tie off. Then he 
poured a glass of beer and sat down 
at the table in the alcove off the 
kitchen, opening the magazine then. 

He didn’t know what he expected 
to find, but the article was hardly 
different from the earlier one. The 
series of rats was larger, the results 
“promised significant regression, but 
further experimentation was indi- 
cated . . .” 

He pushed the journal aside, a 
sour taste in his mouth, and he sat 
there for a long time. A handful of 
rats, and what connection could it 
possibly have? 
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He fell asleep after midnight, 
after two quarts of beer and no food, 
and his sleep was heavy and dream- 
less till nearly morning. Then, at 
three-thirty by the radiant dial of 
the alarm, he came awake, alone and 
terrified in the darkness. 

There was some stale coffee left 
on the stove and he lit the burner 
under it. At least two hours till 
morning, till the hour he could legit- 
imately call morning, two hours 
alone. 

Sipping the coffee, he stared 
around the apartment, suddenly 
aware of how barren and empty it 
was. There was a monotony of grey 
and white that he had never noticed 
before, an emptiness. Why had he 
never hung pictures, never bothered 
to get some sort of throw' for the bed, 
pillows or any touch of color? Even 
the windows had only white Vene- 
tian blinds controlling fight and pri- 
vacy. 

It wasn’t because of money. After 
Carol’s adoption, Anita had refused 
his support checks. He had built up 
a sizable bank balance with no real 
motivation. What was there to spend 
it on? Travel? Possessions? They 
seemed meaningless. Even clothes. 
He had bought no more than he 
needed, as he needed them. 

Now he could make a will, leave 
it to his daughter and secure her 
education. But there was no satisfac- 
tion in the thought. The child was a 
stranger. 

On a sudden compulsion he 
picked up the phone and fumbled 
through the book for Anita’s number. 
Now what was the code for West- 
chester? He dialed awkwardly, his 
heart beginning to hammer, and he 



listened to the ringing at the other 
end till a sleep-blurred man’s voice 
answered, “Yes?” Annoyance and 
anxiety struggling with each other. 

He wet his lips. “Is Anita there? 
Can I speak to her? This is Jack 
Freeman.” 

There was a long pause. “At this 
hour?” 

“I’m sorry . . .” 

“Just a minute.” A hand over the 
mouthpiece and a muffled colloquy, 
then startled and breathless, Anita, 
as if five years had never existed. 

“Jack? What’s wrong? Why on 
earth are you calling now', at this 
hour?” 

“I’m sorry Anita. I ... I wanted 
to talk to you.” 

“At four in the morning?” 

“I know, only . . .” 

“Is something wrong?” 

“No, just . . .” 

“Well, good lord, Jack, why wake 
us up?” An almost visible moment of 
struggle, and she had control. “Are 
vou sober, Jack?” 

“Yes. Yes, of course. I just wanted 
. . .” His voice trailed off. I wanted 
to hear your voice, to hear a human 
being talk. I am going to die. Anita, 
and 1 wanted to talk to someone l 
once loved. “I’m sorry.” 

“You keep saying that, Jack. I 
think maybe you’ve had too much to 
drink.” Such calm, such control. 
“Won’t you call back in the morn- 
ing.” A fight laugh. “The real morn- 
ing. If there’s any trouble . . 

“No, no trouble.” 

“Then good night, Jack,” and a 
final decisive click. 

He pulled the blanket over his 
shoulder and bent forward, his head 
on his arms across the desk. 
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He must have fallen asleep like 
that, because the sun was streaming 
in through the blinds when he lifted 
his head, but he had no memory 
of time passing. He showered and 
shaved and then picked up the medi- 
cal journal again, rereading the arti- 
cle. Was it just his lack of familiarity 
with the field, or was there a general 
vagueness, results appear to indicate 
. . . seem to be statistically significant 
. . . while the data are not conclusive 
. . . perhaps . . . maybe . . . equivo- 
cal." Damn the weasel-wording of 
scientific writing. What had they 
actually found out? How far ahead 
of this published paper were their 
real results? Or behind? 

He leafed back to the beginning 
of the article. Stiener was the senior 
investigator, and the w'ork came 
from McGill University in Montreal. 
There was one sure way to find out. 

He put in a call to McGill Univer- 
sity for Dr. Stiener, and after consid- 
erable routing and searching, located 
him at the Stanton Foundation Labo- 
ratories. The doctor’s voice, distorted 
by an awkward connection, crackled 
and sparkled, but with friendliness. 

Lying smoothly, Jack adopted a 
proven formula for opening medical 
doors. “I’m with the Bates and Mills 
Agency ...” a truth so far. “We pub- 
lish a number of medical news- 
papers, publications slanted for the 
physician and distributed only to 
physicians. I’m going to-be in Mont- 
real this afternoon, and I’d like to 
speak to you about your cancer re- 
search, for a possible cover story in 
our Clinical Notes." 

The irresistible bait of publicity 
was cautiously nibbled. “I’m sure I 
can arrange the time.” 



An appointment was set for three- 
thirty. Jack put the phone down and 
stared at it for a long moment, then 
picked it up again and dialed East- 
tern Airlines. 

2 

J^ROM HIS HOTEL ROOM IN MONT- 

real, it was a comfortable walk to 
the university. He found the dean’s 
office at two-thirty and was directed 
to the Stanton Foundation Labora- 
tories, which in spite of its grand 
name was located in the rear half of 
a basement, ill-lit and terribly over- 
crowded. Dr. Stiener’s office was 
large enough for a small desk and 
two chairs and not much more. 
Stiener himself was something of a 
surprise. Jack didn’t know what he 
had expected, certainly someone 
well up in years, perhaps the com- 
fort of academic stuffiness. Stiener, 
in fact, was in his early thirties with 
a baby face that made him look years 
younger. Dress him in jeans and 
a sweatshirt, Jack thought wonder- 
ingly, and he’ll pass for a teenager. 
And this is the man I’ve been count- 
ing on. He felt deflated and over- 
whelmingly tired. 

He sat down and took out the pad 
and pencil he had brought along to 
further his story of being a medical 
journalist. In any case, he thought 
bitterly, I can always go through 
with it, write an actual story and 
peddle it to one of the magazines. 

“Well?” Stiener grinned, and Jack 
groaned inwardly. He could pass for 
a teenager without the jeans and 
sweatshirt. How old was the man? 

As if reading his thoughts, Stiener 
said, “I’m thirty-five, M.D., Ph.D., 
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professor of virology. I graduated 
from Flower, took my postgraduate 
work at Columbia and came up here 
four years ago at the dean’s beguiling 
invitation. Married, five children, 
and devoted to skiing and horse rac- 
ing. How does that do for vital statis- 
tics.” 

Jack, staring at his blank pad, 
smiled wanly. “I see you’ve been in- 
terviewed before.” 

“In depth, for Canadian MD and 
a few papers back in the States. 
Time even sent a man up, but they 
never used the story. Steve didn’t 
like him and sent him packing.” He 
leaned back and propped one foot 
up on the desk edge. “Actually you 
picked a good time to hit us. We’re 
really on the edge of a break- 
through.” 

Jack wet his lips. “Everyone is on 
the edge of a breakthrough.” He had 
to fight back an unreasoning annoy- 
ance with the man. 

Stiener laughed. “I’ll bet, and in 
every field. But virology, well, maybe 
because it’s my own baby.” 

Carefully Jack asked, "Virology? 
I thought your field was cancer re- 
search.” 

Stiener chuckled. “Did you hear 
of the white mouse whose mother 
didn’t want him to be an astronaut?” 

Staring at him, Jack shook his 
head. “No.” 

"He told her, would you rather I 
went in for cancer research.” He 
looked at Jack expectantly. “Well, 
you can’t win them all. I’ll tell you 
about the work here. I suppose you 
want it in a nutshell, four years of 
research in one sentence? No?” He 
swept aside Jack’s bewildered pro- 
tests. “Well, our work has been in 



virology. You know the tie-in be- 
tween cancer and viruses?” 

“Somewhat. They’re associated 
with each other.” 

“More than that. We feel, like 
many others, that viral activity is 
responsible for cancer, not an asso- 
ciated organism, but directly respon- 
sible. This virus is not unique in peo- 
ple who have cancer. We believe that 
many people carry the virus, but in 
most of them the virus is harmless. 
In a few people, for reasons we've 
never fully understood, the viruses 
become killers. That’s it in a nut- 
shell, and it’s not a hell of an origi- 
nal idea. That’s why I don’t see that 
it would make any kind of a story.” 

At Jack’s protest, he held up his 
hand. “All right, wait a minute. I’ll 
go along with it. Here, I’ve even got 
a good newspaper phrase for you. 
Hereditary Hitch-Hikers — how is 
that for a title?” 

“Maybe you should write the arti- 
cle?” 

Stiener gave a mock shudder. “I 
dread writing even notes for the 
milkman, let alone articles. Dr. 
Stephanie Douthright does that. 
She’d rather write than research.” 
“What about these hitch-hikers?” 
“Well, where can I start? Do you 
know what a virus is?” 

“A life form smaller than a bacte- 
rium?” 

“That’s well put. The bacteria 
have hereditary material inside 
them, arranged in chromosomes. All 
cells have this material, chromo- 
somes. Take a chromosome out of a 
bacterium, or out of a cell and you 
have a virus — more or less. Heredi- 
tary material on the loose. 

“As the simplest form of life, we 
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could call a virus a naked gene, if 
you like that term — actually a strip 
of naked genes that produce enzymes 
which can destroy cellular material. 
They can dissolve the cell and build 
their own structure out of the frag- 
ments — the most basic kind of pirate 
maneuver. 

“Viruses attack their hosts in a 
specific way. They enter the nucleus, 
the core of the cell, the hereditary 
material of the cell, and they disor- 
ganize it, shake it up into its basic 
components and rearrange it to suit 
themselves. One virus enters a cell, 
and a hundred emerge from the 
empty husk. The cell is exploded, 
dead.” 

Staring at him, Jack said, “Yes. 
Go on.” 

“Well, sometimes a virus enters 
the cell, and for some inexplicable 
reason, instead of destroying it at 
once it hooks on to the cell’s heredi- 
tary material, the strip of DNA in 
the cell, the chromosome. When the 
cell reproduces, it reproduces the 
new, altered chromosome, the chro- 
mosome with the attached virus. 
This new virus-chromosome can 
eventually fill thousands of cells, and 
then all of a sudden some trigger 
mechanism lets loose, and all the 
cells explode, and the virus that’s 
been hitchhiking down the genetic 
road bursts out in thousands from all 
those cells. Do you get the picture?” 

Jack nodded and Stiener grinned. 
“Then why don’t you take notes?” 

Jack looked at his empty pad. 
“Frankly, I’m too interested. Besides, 
I’ve got good recall. Anyway, you’ll 
have some published papers for me 
to check with.” 

“A few. This stuff is pretty basic. 



The point is, I haven’t said anything 
new. The virus works through the 
cell’s DNA, because the virus is also 
DNA — or sometimes RNA. 

“The DNA molecule is a long 
strip, like a ladder, made up of thou- 
sands of different combinations of 
four simple bases. These combina- 
tions are like a code spelling out, to 
the body, the way to make enzymes 
that can build new cells. They’re a 
blueprint. 

“When a virus hooks on to this 
blueprint, it shakes up the configura- 
tion, and the new cells are built im- 
properly. The wrong enzymes may 
be produced, or the virus may cause 
the cells to multiply wildly and 
savagely. Then the virus produces 
what we call cancer. Body function 
is interfered with, life processes are 
distorted and eventually the body 
dies.” He spread his hands with 
finality, and Jack felt a sinking sen- 
sation in the pit of his stomach. 

“And you work with rats.” 

“That’s the work our grant sup- 
ports. What we’ve done is to synthe- 
size a DNA which contains only one 
base, not a mixture of bases as nature 
provides, not a coded DNA such as 
the body uses. You could think of it 
as a computer tape that hasn’t been 
punched for directions. We code this 
DNA with a rat’s pattern. Once it’s 
coded, we can administer it to them 
in massive doses. It replaces the 
body’s virus-damaged DNA. Why it 
happens we don’t know. Maybe it’s a 
more labile substance, more change- 
able. Anyway, it causes the cancer to 
regress. 

“That’s a very simplified explana- 
tion, but I don’t think you’d under- 
stand the full procedure, no insult 
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intended. You might think of it in 
terms of a vaccine, hut that’s only a 
mechanical similarity.” 

.Jack stared at him for a long mo- 
ment, then asked softly, “And be- 
yond animals?” 

“You mean on a clinical level? 
In humans?” 

“Yes.” 

“We’ve never attempted it. That’s 
the trouble with all of you medical 
writers. You jump the gun. What 
works in animals must work in 
humans, and, ergo, a new break- 
through, only that’s not the way it 
happens.” 

“You said yourself that you were 
on the verge of a breakthrough.” 

“We are in animals, more specifi- 
cally, in rats. We’ve made a few tu- 
mors regress. You can’t equate one to 
the other, animals to man.” He 
shook his head. “Look at it this way. 
Within its limits, in the rat as we’ve 
used it, the results warrant my use 
of the phrase, breakthrough. A very 
tired cliche, I realize. 

“But you could apply it to man.” 

Stiener stood up and stretched. 
"This office is so tiny it makes me 
feel cramped. Come on, I’ll show 
you our labs.” 

Jack followed him through the 
corridor into the three small labs 
behind the office. One was stocked 
with animal cages, and the overpow- 
ering odor of laboratory white rats 
pushed out at them as Stiener opened 
the door. In one corner, like a dark 
shadow, there was a group of cages 
with grey wild rats in them. 

“We inherited those from the psy- 
chopharmacology lab,” Stiener nod- 
ded. 

Jack looked at the tier of cages 



and the prowling, shadowy animals. 
“Did you ever try your DNA on one 
of them?” 

Stiener frowned. “On one, and 
the damned thing disappeared.” 

“Disappeared?” 

“Someone must have let him out 
of the cage. Steve said he became a 
snake and wriggled out. I wonder 
what the psych boys would say about 
that? This is our radiation lab.” 

He opened the central door and 
pointed out, with justifiable pride, 
the massive electronic equipment 
that fined the walls. “We may look 
pretty shabby on the outside, but 
there’s fifty thousand bucks worth of 
grant money stacked up in this room 
alone.” 

The third room was set up as 
a biochemistry laboratory with two 
lead-topped tables under shelves of 
glassware and reagent bottles. The 
tables were covered with a bewilder- 
ing array of equipment. A handsome, 
grey-eyed woman in her late thirties 
was working at the table. She had 
close-cropped, sandy hair and a 
glowing complexion that scorned 
cosmetics. When Jack came in she 
was titrating a colorless liquid into a 
glass dish filled with reagent, and as 
she reached the end-point, the solu- 
tion slowly turned pink. Shutting off 
the valve, she reached for a pack of 
cigarettes and grinned at them. 

“Steve, this is Mr. Freeman, a 
medical writer from New York. 
This is my associate, Dr. Stephanie 
Douthright, a biochemist, and a 
good one too.” 

“The best in the business.” She 
fit a cigarette and inhaled grate- 
fully, then let the smoke trickle out. 
“That’s better.” She squinted at the 
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titration apparatus and jotted down 
the fluid level, then turned to the 
men. “My first cigarette for the day.” 
“But not your last,” Stiener 
frowned. “I thought the doctor told 
you to lay off?” 

“What the hell does he know? All 
right, relax. So I get me a cancer. 
You can shoot me full of DNA and 
I’ll be as good as new. You said you 
needed a human volunteer.” She 
boosted herself up on the table edge. 
“What kind of a story is he doing? 
Boy scientist cracks the genetic bar- 
rier, or hereditary hitch-hiker?” 

She broke into laughter at Jack’s 
startled look. "So he fed you that old 
one? I’m ashamed of you. He’s been 
trying to palm off that title on every 
science writer who’s ever been up 
here.” 

Embarrassed, Stiener said, “If you 
weren’t so damned good, I’d bounce 
you on your butt.” 

She laughed again, a hearty guf- 
faw, and reached out to rumple 
Stiener’s hair as he ducked out of 
reach. “He just talks like that be- 
cause he means it. Have you got your 
story?” 

"Some of it. We were talking 
about using the method in humans.” 
Steve looked at Stiener, sharply. 
“What did you tell him about that?” 
Stiener’s face was troubled. “I 
told him that what works in animals 
doesn’t necessarily work in humans. 
You can’t equate one to the other.” 
“The hell you can’t.” Steve ground 
out her half-smoked cigarette. "I’ve 
told you a dozen times that we’re sit- 
ting on a powder keg. All we need is 
some experimental work in humans.” 
“Steve!” Stiener’s voice was sud- 
denly hard. “Mr. Freeman is a jour- 



nalist. What is released for publica- 
tion in this lab will be released by 
me.” 

She stared at him challengingly 
for a moment, then looked away and 
reached for the pack of cigarettes 
again. Her fingers were steady as she 
took one out, but her lips were tight. 

Jack had been following the ex- 
change eagerly. There was some- 
thing here that built his hopes up. 
Stiener was cautious, correctly so. 
But had they tried it yet? Were they 
telling him the whole story? 

“But are you set up for human ex- 
perimentation?” he asked carefully. 

"Set up? We have the DNA. 
We’ve even coded batches for hu- 
mans. We know how to inject it 
— what other set-up is necessary? 
That’s not what holds me back,” 
Stiener said with a frown. “Do you 
know what happened in the States 
when Ivy started testing Krebiozon? 
He was crucified. Maybe rightly so. 
I don’t believe there was anything 
in it, but it wouldn’t have happened 
if he’d used some decent scientific 
methodology.” 

“But if you had a terminal cancer 
case,” Jack interrupted, “someone 
who was going to die in a few 
months . . . wouldn’t you try it 
then?” 

“We haven’t enough for a con- 
trolled study. One man — that would 
prove nothing.” 

“Except to the man,” Steve mur- 
mured. Jack turned to her, and then 
back to Stiener. 

“I am a writer,” he said slowly, his 
heart beginning to race; this w r as the 
gamble. “I work for the agency that 
puts out Clinical Notes, but I didn’t 
come up here to do a story. Not for 
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Clinical Notes or any other publica- 
tion.” 

Stiener stared at him scowling, as 
he went on slowly. “I — I want to tell 
you the truth.” He looked around for 
a chair and pulled out a bench stool, 
almost collapsing on it. “I came up 
here because I saw your name on an 
article in a medical journal.” 

‘‘The story . . .” 

“The story was a hoax, to get me 
in here.” 

“An expensive hoax.” 

“I’ve thirty thousand dollars and 
no wife or children. Plane flight up 
here isn’t so much, especially to a 
man with two months to live.” 

It was a bombshell, and he knew 
it. Stiener’s head came up as his eyes 
widened. Steve slid off the bench to 
her feet. 

Jack took out a little cigar and un- 
wrapped it. He cupped a match and 
bent to its flame, then straightened 
up. “I’m a terminal cancer case with 
two months to live. Gastric cancer, 
and it’s inoperable, I’ve been told. 
It’s metastasized throughout my 
body.” The words, so calm and de- 
void of emotion were like coals in his 
mouth. “I have no family, no attach- 
ments, and I’m afraid to die.” 

“We all die,” Stiener said softly. 

“In twenty years, ten years, a year, 
but none of us know when. That 
doesn’t matter. What matters is that 
there’s no earthly reason why I 
shouldn’t be your first case. What do 
you say to that?” 

3 

The BAR OF THE ROYAL Ed- 
ward was dark with atmosphere, 
from the burnished wooden beams to 



the heavy stained-oak benches and 
booths. A few dim amber highlights 
gleamed off the polished brass mugs 
on the wall, but failed to do more 
than accent the darkness. 

Jack, at one of the booths, turned 
his glass of Canadian whisky ab- 
sently, staring across the table at 
Stiener and Steve. Stiener, his voice 
heavy, was repeating what he had 
already told Jack a dozen times. “I 
cannot jump to human experiments. 
I haven’t even established an LD50 
in mice. How can I extrapolate dos- 
age?” 

“Your lethal dose doesn’t matter. 
Don’t you understand that nothing 
matters? I’m a dead man. There’s 
nothing to lose.” 

“There are laws about human 
trials of drugs, new drugs.” 

“Item one,” Steve said, stirring 
her drink with her finger. “DNA 
isn’t a new drug. Item two: This is 
Canada, not the States. Item three: 
Who’s to know?” 

“You’re drunk.” Stiener chewed 
his lip. "How do I know it will be 
specific for gastric cancer? Or even 
touch it? We’ve only tried it in arti- 
ficial tumors in rats, a tumor that 
has not metastasized.” 

Jack sighed. They had been sitting 
here drinking for hours, arguing in a 
circle around what to him was a sim- 
ple, basic point. He was sick. The 
drug spelled a chance of help. There 
was nothing to lose. Why not use it? 

He felt an overwhelming wave of 
tiredness, and deep in his gut the 
nagging ever present pain. Why 
fight? What did it matter? What was 
he chasing? Why? 

Stiener was afraid with a fear 
born out of years of training. The 
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drug showed promise in animals. He 
couldn’t predict its action in hu- 
mans. He was a researcher, not a 
clinician. It must be worked up grad- 
ually, cautiously, in an orthodox way, 
in a controlled way. 

Looking at his watch, he stood up 
suddenly. “I’m an hour late. Martha 
will start worrying.” He looked down 
at Jack indecisively, searching for 
words that didn’t exist. “I’m sorry.” 
Then abruptly he turned and hur- 
ried out of the bar. Steve looked 
after him cynically. “Now do you 
think that was just a way to beat the 
check?” 

Jack sighed. “I don’t know, hut I 
think I’d like another drink.” He 
finished the glass of whiskey quickly. 
"Tell me, how did a nice kid like you 
get into a racket like this?” 

Steve let out a bellow of laughter. 
“I like you. Finish up and I’ll show 
you my garden.” 

“That’s a new one. It used to he 
etchings when I was young — when 
we were both young — that must 
have been a million years ago.” 

“Speak for yourself, sonny.” 

They had another round and 
then, warm and high, they left the 
bar. Outside the sun was low above 
the city and the air had turned cold. 
Jack could feel the liquor spread 
through him. On an empty stomach 
he’d really feel this! 

As if reading his thoughts, Steve 
said, “Let’s get some food into us. 
Come on over to my place. It’s only 
a few minutes away. I’ll scramble 
some eggs.” 

Jack nodded and Steve took his 
arm as they walked. “I’ve got some 
feminine vestiges yet.” 

He started to protest and then 



shook his head. “I don’t know. I’m 
too high to tell.” The drinks were 
like a barrier between himself and 
the world. He had come here on a 
last, slim hope. Now it was gone. So 
what? Find another “cure for can- 
cer”? Search for a quack? Or maybe, 
he thought bitterly, just stay drunk. 
At least it made thinking harder, 
and he didn’t have to worry about 
becoming an alcoholic. 

Steve’s home was a small, two- 
storied house, squeezed in between 
an apartment building on one side 
and a store on the other. “I rent the 
whole thing,” she told him, opening 
the door and switching on the light. 
“The whole damn house is only 
twelve feet wide. I’ve got a living 
room and kitchen downstairs and a 
bedroom upstairs — and my garden.” 
The living room was a surprise, 
a completely feminine room with 
organdy curtains, frilly lampshades, 
and flowered wallpaper. Steve 
grinned at his expression. “That’s 
Rhoda’s doing.” 

“Rhoda?” 

“My . . .” Steve hesitated. “My 
roommate. You’ll meet her later. 
Make yourself to home and I’ll wras- 
tle up some grub.” 

The eggs were good and the coffee 
was perfect. Filled, he sat back and 
lit one of his cigars. 

“Steve, tell me on the level, is 
there a chance that Stiener’s DNA 
could help in my kind of cancer?” 

She chewed her lower lip. “I 
don’t know. Maybe there’s a chance; 
maybe not. If the cancer is viral, as 
he’s convinced all cancer is — I’m not 
so sure, if the artificial DNA re- 
places it, if your own body cells 
aren’t harmed by the DNA, if — so 
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damn many ifs. How can anyone 
say? Were truly groping in the 
dark.” 

He sat there, looking down at his 
plate for a long time. Then suddenly 
Steve stood up. “Come on, let’s look 
at my garden.” 

She led him through the kitchen 
door and down the narrow alley to 
the rear of the house. The garden 
was a twelve-foot square, a typical 
city-house backyard surrounded by a 
tall wooden fence. It was dark, but 
there was almost a full moon and 
with that, plus the light that spilled 
out of the kitchen window, Jack 
could see the garden, not clearly, but 
with enough detail to make him 
gasp. 

There were a half dozen trees and 
twice that many shrubs, all over- 
grown and distorted into wild, night- 
mare-like caricatures. Every branch 
and trunk had misshapen galls and 
protuberances, wild excrescences 
bulging out of the bark, and from 
these startling growths shot up and 
down and out. 

“Like em?” 

“What the hell are they?” 

“Take a look. They won’t bite.” 

He walked forward and examined 
what looked like the misshapen fig- 
ure of a maple tree. Only a handful 
of leaves were five-pointed; most 
were long and tapering, some like 
ferns. For every stiff branch there 
was one that drooped and swayed in 
the breeze, almost with a motion of 
its own. Here and there along the 
stems, flowers bloomed, no two alike. 

He shook his head, and wandered 
to another bush, again a travesty of 
nature or a miracle of grafting. Dif- 
ferent flowers ranging through every 



color of the floral spectrum bloomed 
along the stems. Farther along, a 
tall, slim birch sported a mosaic of 
varicolored bark, and at the far end 
of the garden a weeping willow 
drooped with deep, unmistakably 
blue leaves. 

He shook his head, turning back 
to Steve in amazement. “It looks as 
if you managed to graft stuff no one 
else ever has. 

“Graft, hell. I grew them all.” She 
gestured at the entire garden. “Every 
damned one grew, and they were all 
normal to begin with.” 

“How did you do it?” 

"Plant DNA.” She grinned crook- 
edly. “It looks mysterious, but it’s all 
very simple. What determines what 
a seed will grow into? What keeps a 
tree a tree? Or better still, a birch 
tree a birch tree?” 

Jack inhaled the cloying odor 
of the blossom. “Chromosomes, I 
guess.” 

"You guess right,” she said mock- 
ingly. “Its chromosomes, or since 
chromosomes are only long threads 
of DNA molecules, its DNA, its own 
particular kind of DNA or RNA, 
whichever molecule its chromosomes 
are made of.” 

“And you can control the DNA 
of the tree?” 

“Control?” She considered that a 
moment. “Let’s say I can shake it 
up, bewilder it. In effect I can feed 
milkweed chromosomes to a birch 
tree and confuse it, make it grow 
milkweed blossoms whether it wants 
to or not.” 

“I don’t understand that.” 

“Why should you understand it? 
It’s never been done before. If I fed 
the DNA to a rose bush, I could 
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change it into a cabbage plant.” 

“You’ve only tried it with plants?” 

“No, I tried it on one of Stiener’s 
rats, his wild rats. The damned 
thing changed into a snake when I 
tried to take it out of the cage. I’m 
still pretty much of a woman I guess. 
I screamed and dropped it and it 
wiggled away.” 

“It really changed into a snake?” 
He tried to see her eyes, to tell if 
she was teasing him. 

“Yes, a snake!” She shrugged and 
threw away the plucked flower head. 
“We are what we are only because 
every one of our cells carries the 
pattern of our body, carries it in its 
DNA. Change the DNA, change the 
pattern, inject new DNA, and our 
body has the potential to change. 
Lycanthropy. Man into wolf. Maybe 
they knew about DNA in the old 
days and called it a magical potion. 
Feed a man the right potion and he 
can change into a wolf.” 

“You don’t believe that?” 

She looked up at him, her eyes 
expressionless, her face tight for a 
long moment. “I believe in what I 
do,” she said finally. “I believe I’ve 
changed these flowers. I believe that 
rat became a snake. I believe I’m 
thirsty as hell. Come on back in.” 

Inside the room, she poured two 
more drinks and slumped down in a 
chair. 

He took one and leaned forward. 
“Steve, what can I do about Stien- 
er?” 

“Not a cotton-pickin’ thing. 
You’re in a quandary, friend.” She 
sipped her drink slowly. “Stiener 
won’t budge — and you don’t want to 
die.” 



“Who does?” The liquor was eas- 
ing some of the tension out of him. 
“Not just yet. Steve, I don’t think 
I ever lived, and all of a sudden it’s 
come home to me.” He swirled the 
liquor in the glass. “I think this is 
the answer. Maybe I should just 
stay drunk.” 

“Maybe, or maybe you should 
'butter me up a bit. I have access to 
all of Stiener’s files and material.” 

He looked at her slowly, apprais- 
ingly, for a long time, and she 
stared back, her grey eyes half- 
closed, the irises almost continuous 
with the pupil, a strange luminous 
grey. Her face was immobile. 

“What do you want, Steve? If it’s 
money — ” 

Her mouth twisted with quick 
scorn. “Just like a man, Money!” 

“I’m sorry. You said — ” 

“I said, butter me up. Don’t in- 
sult me.” She finished her drink 
and reached for the bottle. 
“One more. Maybe I want you. 
Jack.” 

He tried to laugh. “It’s a hell of 
a deal if you do.” 

All at once she grinned. “But it’s 
a deal, okay? And I collect when I 
want to. If you’re still around.” 
“You’re kidding.” 

“I’m serious. Is it a deal?” 

He wet his lips and nodded. “It’s 
a deal.” 

“You’d sell your soul for that life, 
wouldn't you?” 

Goaded, he said, “Wait till your 
turn comes.” 

She winced. “I deserved that.” 
There was the ring of the doorbell, 
and she jumped up. “That’s Rhoda. 
We can go now. I was waiting for 
her to get home.” 
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She hurried into the hall and 
Jack heard whispered voices, low at 
first and then rising slowly, and fi- 
nally Steve’s, suddenly audible. “I 
said yes, that’s all.” There was a 
pause, then Steve came into the 
room and behind her, Rhoda. 

Jack stood up and caught his 
breath. He wasn’t sure of what he 
had been expecting, but certainly 
not this. The girl behind Steve was 
tall, almost his own height, slim 
and yet rounded. Her dark blonde 
hair was parted in the middle and 
held back carelessly with a silver 
clasp, but the very carelessness, al- 
most too casual not be affected, lent 
a classic simplicity to her face. Her 
features too were classic, her cheek- 
bones high, her chin squared, and 
her nose narrow and straight with 
no indentation at the brow. 

But it was her eyes that caught 
Jack and held him. They were 
wide, so wide that even the dark, 
heavy lashes failed to narrow them. 
They were grey, like Steve’s, yet 
paler than any eyes he had ever 
seen. 

He stood like that, staring almost 
rudely, until Steve laughed and put 
an arm around Rhoda. “I w'ant you 
to meet Jack, whose days are num- 
bered.” 

Rhoda frowned. “You have one 
hell of a sense of humor, black hu- 
mor.” Her voice was low and rich. 
“I’m Rhoda Watson.” She held her 
hand out with a disarming direct- 
ness. Her fingers were cool and firm. 

“I’m Jack Freeman.” 

• “I know.” She smiled, her face 
quickly alive and eager. Turning to 
Steve, she said, “Go ahead. I’ll keep 
the home fires burning.” 



Jack followed Steve from the 
house. “I don’t understand. Where 
are we going?” 

“To the lab.” Steve’s stride was 
free and quick. “I’m going to shoot 
you full of DNA plus and see if that 
quack, Stiener, has a real cure for 
cancer.” 

“Then you’re going to do it? 
You’ll give me the treatment?” 
“Was there ever any doubt?” 
“But why, Steve?” 

She stopped abruptly. “We made 
a deal. Let that be reason enough, 
or say that when a man is in need 
of treatment, a scientist who can 
offer it shouldn’t refuse ... or 
just say I have my own dark rea- 
sons.” She started to walk again. “I 
may not be as generous as I seem. 
Let me tell you this, and then forget 
it. You don’t know quite what you 
are or what I want to make you.” 
“I don’t understand.” 

“Of course you don’t.” At the lab 
she used a passkey. Stopping at 
Stiener’s desk, she nodded to the 
back lab. “You go in there and take 
your jacket and shirt off. I’ll be right 
along. I have some — paper work to 
do.” 

He had stripped down to his 
pants when she came back. Quickly 
and efficiently she took a beaker out 
of the refrigerator and set it over a 
Bunsen flame. Unwrapping a sterile 
thermometer, she placed it in the 
beaker and then took a packaged 
syringe and needle out. “You’re 
lucky we have one this size. We 
were doing blood cultures last week.” 
She checked the thermometer, 
turned the flame off, and carefully 
filled the syringe. Holding it to the 
light, she worked the plunger up 
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till the air was exhausted and a drop 
of fluid ran down the needle. 

She balanced the syringe on the 
beaker and soaked a wad of cotton 
in alcohol. “Hold out your arm.” 
With a forced smile he said, 
“Practicing medicine without a li- 
cense?” 

“I started as a registered nurse.” 
She slipped a length of tubing 
around his upper arm, then looked 
at him speculatively. “You’re nicely 
preserved for your age. Single?” 
“Divorced.” 

She grinned wolfishly. “Same 
thing.” She patted his chest with a 
proprietary air. 

“For Christ’s sake, get on with 
it!” 

“Temper.” Still smiling, she lifted 
the syringe and with a quick, deft 
movement slipped the needle into 
his vein. As a feather of blood 
backed into the liquid in the sy- 
ringe, she pulled the tourniquet off. 
“All right. Now we let it in slowly. 
It should take a couple of minutes.” 
She looked up at him. “You’re 
sweating.” 

“Wouldn’t you be?” 

“I guess I would. You know 
what this is supposed to do?” 
“Vaguely, what I hope it will do 
is give me a chance to live.” 
“Maybe. According to Stiener’s 
theory, it should replace your own 
DNA in susceptible cells; it should 
replace the virus and the DNA, 
shake up the cells, and then let 
your own body take over.” 
“Susceptible cells?” 

“Carcinogenic cells, tumor cells, 
cancer cells. Of course in our rats 
we created the cancers, and maybe 
those tumors were more susceptible. 



But there’s still a good chance. The 
blood should carry this to every cell 
in your body, normal or malignant. 
If I didn’t think there was a chance, 
Jack, I’d never have taken the risk 
of doing this. More than just a 
chance as far as I’m concerned.” 
With maddening slowness the 
syringe emptied, and finally the 
plunger reached the end of the bar- 
rel. Steve put a pledget of cotton 
over the needle and pulled it out. 
“There. How did that feel?” 

He flexed the arm, holding the 
pledget. “It hurts like hell all 
through the arm.” 

“It will hurt more in a few 
hours,” she said softly. “I never told 
you what the rats go through. It 
may hurt more than the cancer ever 
would.” 

“I can take it.” 

“Tough boy! Put your shirt on. 
Let’s get back to my place.” 

Jack nodded and they left the 
building. The cold night air touched 
his burning arm and shoulder like a 
caress. He hadn’t realized how 
deep the pain was in the laboratory, 
but outside it grew worse with every 
step, a lancing, tearing burn that 
spread through his body slowly but 
inexorably and agonizingly. 

He stumbled and barely gained 
his feet again. “Steve,” he shouted, 
“Steve!” And it seemed that his 
voice was only a harsh whisper. 
Now the pain had reached his chest, 
enfolding him from back to front in 
a fierce embrace. 

Steve must have heard him be- 
cause the next thing he was aware 
of w r as her arm around him guiding 
him forward gently. “Can you make 
it? It’s only another block.” Her 
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voice, warm and gentle, penetrated 
the haze of pain. 

Somehow Steve, with Rhoda to 
help her, got him up the steps and 
into the house. The pain became a 
red cloud that blanketed everything, 
all sense and thought. He was 
vaguely aware of a bed and hands 
removing his clothes, cool hands 
whose touch almost took away the 
pain for a second. 

Then there was the bite of a 
needle, and for a while the pain 
subsided and darkness edged for- 
ward. He rushed to meet it eagerly, 
and he slept. 

He woke up screaming, his entire 
body consumed with the agony of 
flaming pain, a raw pain that drove 
all coherence before it. “Stop it, stop 
it . . . oh, Christ, stop it . . .” 
He heard his own voice screaming. 

Again the hands, but no longer 
cool, holding him down and the 
voices, confused and disoriented, 
“Pull the drapes. They’ll hear him 
all over the city. Can’t . you muffle 
the windows? Here, give me a hand 
with the syringe . . .” 

He slept and woke and slept 
again, moving in and out of dark- 
ness, fearing and dreading the mo- 
ments of consciousness. In a lucid 
moment, a voice cut through his 
terror. “We haven’t any morphine 
left.” 

He woke once to darkness. He 
had no real sense of time elapsed. 
Had it been a day, an hour, a week? 
The pain was bearable, not any less, 
but bearable always with him, dull- 
ing his thoughts. 

Two glowing points of light 
moved in the darkness, like planets, 
like suns in the void. Had he left 



the earth itself? Was he disembod- 
ied, floating in space? A shred of 
sanity took over and reduced things 
to their proper proportions. A face 
in the dark, a glowing cigarette, 
across the room another cigarette. 
Rhoda and Steve. He closed his eyes 
and their voices reached his ears. 
“Do you think the worst is over?” 
“If he follows the pattern of the 
rats, it should be. They try to tear 
through the steel of their cages for 
the first week, but then it tapers off. 
It isn’t a question of getting used to 
the pain. You can’t get used to pain 
like that.” The sound of a cigarette 
being stubbed out. “God, Rhoda, I 
think I’ve lost a dozen pounds in the 
past few days. No one should see a 
man go through this.” She sighed. 
“The pain should begin to lessen 
now.” 

He carried that sentence and 
promise into sleep, nursing it to his 
bruised and frightened mind. He 
awoke again to eat, for the first time 
in a week, Steve informed him. 

“I was getting ready to rig up 
intravenous feeding.” Her face was 
wan and grey, her eyes harassed. 
“It’s been one rough week.” 

He reached up and put his hand 
on her arm. “Did it work?” 

She looked at him curiously, “I 
don’t know. Stiener was right about 
one thing. We had no real control.” 
“Have you seen him?” 

“Yes, and never seen anyone so 
angry. It was impossible to hide this 
from him. We’re through, he and I, 
but I knew that when I decided to 
go ahead. That “paper work” at the 
lab was a predated note of resigna- 
tion, also a note that absolved him 
of any blame. Stiener and I are fin- 
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ished, but that doesn’t stop his in- 
terest in you. He’s been here every 
day. He examined you thoroughly 
to check out your story. He also 
guessed that your two months was 
the maximum,” she finished drily. 
“But has there been any change?” 
“It’s too soon to tell. We’ll need 
another week or so.” 

Through dry, cracked lips he 
said, “Thanks, Steve, for every- 
thing.” 

She grinned at that. “Look who’s 
thanking who. I’m just glad you’re 
alive. I couldn’t for the life of me 
figure out what we’d do with the 
body. Now you’d better get to sleep 
again.” 

During the next day he slowly 
came out of his drugged, half-sleep. 
He ate ravenously, once out of bed, 
and he prowled the house restlessly. 
The burning pain had left as quickly 
as it had come. He had lost a lot of 
weight and his clothes when he 
tried them on hung shapelessly in 
spite of Rhoda’s efforts at taking 
them in. 

“I’m just not a tailor,” she said, 
finally handing his jacket back. “I 
think I did pretty well on the pants, 
but the jacket’s beyond me.” 

“The pants are fine,” he agreed. 
“Except that your side pockets 
are in back of you,” Steve added. 
“Why don’t we take you down to a 
clothing store?” 

He shook his head. “I’ve decided 
to fly home in a day or so. I can get 
along with these until then.” 

Steve raised an eyebrow. “Stiener 
won’t like your going. You are, after 
all, his only human experiment.” 

“I thought he washed his hands 
of us.” 



“Of me, yes. He won’t let me 
near the lab, and I’m going to have 
to start thinking of work again. Oh, 
he still likes me as a person — we 
have something pretty good going.” 
She hesitated. “But as a researcher, 
I’m finished. He won’t give me even 
a lukewarm recommendation. But 
that has nothing to do with you. 
He’s still interested in you.” 

"Could you use me as a lever to 
make him hire you back?” 

“Not a chance. That’s a very 
stubborn young man. But what I was 
thinking of . . .” She hesitated. 
“Albert Einstein Medical School 
made me a very decent offer before 
this all came up, and there won’t be 
any question of references now. 
They know my work if I wanted to 
relocate in New York.” 

He looked beyond her to where 
Rhoda was putting away needles and 
thread in an old-fashioned wooden 
sewing box. Her head was bent for- 
ward, her dark blonde hair falling 
in two smooth waves on either side 
of her face. “You’d give up all your 
friends here?” he asked. “Just pull 
up roots like that?” 

Steve snorted. “What roots? I’ve 
never gotten under the surface of 
this city.” She walked to the window 
and pushed the curtains aside. “I’ll 
hate to give up my garden, though 
maybe I can pot a few beauties.” 
Across the room Rhoda looked 
up, her eyes meeting Jack’s briefly, a 
searching, questioning look, as if he 
was supposed to answer. He looked 
back in bewilderment. Abruptly 
Steve turned. “How about it, Rho? 
Could you stand a spell in old New 
York?” 

“Albert Einstein’s in the Bronx. If 
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we could find a quiet place in West- 
chester . . 

“Are you serious,” he asked. “Are 
you both serious?” 

“That I am, son.” 

But later, in the afternoon, he 
wandered out into the garden and 
found Rhoda leaning against one of 
the twisted, outlandish trees. She 
rubbed her face guiltily as he came 
up, but traces of tears remained on 
her cheeks and her pale eyes were 
reddened. 

“I have to fight the impulse to 
shout watch out,” he said, coming up 
to her, “when I see you next to one 
of those trees. What monstrosities!” 
She smiled, her face suddenly 
alive and mischievous. “I know 
what you mean. You expect them to 
reach out a branch and pull you to 
their trunk.” 

There was an awkward silence 
while Jack searched for something 
to say, to strengthen the tenuous 
thread he had felt between them. 

‘Would you really go to New 
York with Steve?” 

“Of course. She’s all I have.” 
“Won’t you be lonely?” 

“We’re never really lonely. We 
can’t be.” She bit her lip and added, 
“Steve has been mother and father 
and sister to me.” 

“Have you known her long?” 
Rhoda smile. “It seems as if it’s 
been all my life, but let’s see, it was 
back in 1955. I was only fifteen 
then, a sad, lost child. Oh, God!” 
Her smile had faded and her face 
was drawn, her grey eyes clouded 
with the shadow of frightening 
memory. 

“It’s a crazy thing,” she said 
slowly, “but I can look back at that 



child as if she were no part of 
me, a stranger in time. I can look 
back at her and feel such pity, such 
sadness! If I could take her and hold 
her and comfort her, that child I 
once was.” 

“What was wrong?” Jack 
asked. 

“I never knew my mother. Jack. 
She died when I was horn. I’d like 
to say my father went to pieces 
afterwards, hut that isn’t true. He 
was always in pieces, a fractured 
man. That really was my father, the 
original fractured man, completely 
unable to function in a put-together 
world. He loved me and he hated 
me and he wished I was a hoy and — 
loved me as a woman, not a child.” 

She brushed her hair back. “You 
must have heard the same story a 
dozen times. There’s nothing very 
new in it, except that I’ve made a 
good and decent adjustment, thanks 
to Steve.” 

“How did she find you?” 

Rhoda looked up at him out of 
those strange, wide eyes. "She heard 
me one day when she was passing 
through Albany. She heard me and 
got off the bus she was on and took 
a room- and searched till she found 
me.” 

Bewildered, he said, “I don’t 
understand. What do you mean, 
heard you?” 

Suddenly her seriousness left her, 
and she reached up and broke off a 
branch from the tree, a branch with 
a misshapen blossom. She touched it 
caressingly with her fingers. “I’m 
talking nonsense,” she laughed. 

“No, tell me about how Steve 
found you.” He tried to recapture 
the mood. 
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Her voice fell so low Jack had to 
strain to hear her. “My father had 
taken me to Albany for the week- 
end, and we stayed at a little, run- 
down hotel. He was drunk most of 
the time, and Monday he called the 
office and found out he hadn’t any 
job. He dragged me out of the ho- 
tel. He was taking me somewhere, 
to some relative, and then he sud- 
denly saw someone he thought he 
knew, a man who owed him money. 
At least that’s what he told me, 
pushing me back on the sidewalk. 
The whole thing is so damned 
clear . . 

Her fingers were tearing away at 
the blossom, petal by petal. “He 
darted across a street full of traffic 
and a car hit him.” She closed her 
eyes. “He didn’t stop yelling, even 
when the ambulance came, and he 
was yelling when they took him 
away, and the man at the ambu- 
lance said he was dead, hut I heard 
him yelling.” 

She looked up at Jack. “I heard 
him inside me, in my mind, as the 
ambulance pulled away, and I knew 
he wasn’t dead yet, only his body 
was dead, but his mind was still 
alive, imprisoned in that dead body 
and slowly screaming itself into 
death ... Do you understand?” 

For one moment he thought he 
did and shuddered, and then he 
reached out and took her hand. 
“I’m sorry, Rhoda, sorry . . .” 

“But it wasn’t I. It was a child 
who lived fourteen years ago.” He 
felt her hand shake. “Steve found 
me after three days, three days with 
no food and no home, no one to go 
to, no money . . . God, how terri- 
fied I was, how alone. Fifteen years 



old! But she found me in a crowd, 
and just reached in and lifted me 
out of myself. It was like light after 
an endless night. She was the first 
one.” 

Confused, he said, “You mean she 
helped you somehow, knew you 
were alone.” 

“Somehow.” Rhoda laughed, her 
eyes wet with tears and she pulled 
away. “Yes, somehow. She took my 
hand without ever touching me or 
seeing me.” At his puzzled expres- 
sion she shook her head. “It’s chilly 
and I’ve talked too damned much 
and said a lot of nonsense. Come 
on in and I’ll make you some tea.” 

Afterwards he tried to recon- 
struct the conversation, to remem- 
ber how much was real and how 
much a part of the effect of the 
DNA. He had followed her into the 
house and afterwards, sitting with 
the tea in front of them, she asked, 
“Are you afraid to die?” 

He considered that. “I am, very 
much afraid, and part of it is that 
I’m just beginning to realize how 
little I’ve lived. I’ve been in a sort of 
suspended animation most of my 
life. I don’t even have any friends; 
well, there’s Clifford and Anna.” 

“Anna?” 

“A — a woman I’ve known for 
years.” Anna, someone to call once 
a week, to drink with and to sleep 
with, and you didn’t call a woman 
like that a prostitute. You sent her 
presents on a regular basis, clothes, 
jewels — but you gave her as little 
of your time as you could. 

"And Clifford.” 

“Just a friend, someone to talk 
with.” How little he knew Clifford 
too, for that matter. 
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He stood up suddenly. “What a 
hell of a morbid afternoon. Neither 
of us has said a cheerful word all 
day. I tell you what, let’s go out, 
you and I. We’ll take in a movie.” 

A quick smile lit her face. "I’d 
like that, but are you up to it?” 

“Why not, I could use some life. 
If I’m fit to be seen in public in 
these clothes.” 

“You look fine. Let me clean up 
and I’ll be right with you.” 

It was dark out when they left 
the house, a crisp autumn dark, and 
they held hands and talked easily 
and lightly, both filled with an in- 
fectious excitement. Almost, Jack 
thought, as if we were doing some- 
thing wrong, kids out on a lark, a 
boy and a girl on a date. But in 
reality we are a girl and a ghost, a 
dead man. 

Stop it, he told himself sharply. 

They settled for a bubbly musical 
in technicolor with dancing girls 
and lovely scenic views of Paris and 
Rome. He laughed at the right spots, 
hut during most of the movie he 
watched Rhoda’s profile. Later they 
stopped into a bar for a drink and 
listened to a facile jazz pianist 
reminisce musically about the twen- 
ties. Rhoda sang one of the songs 
softly in a clear light voice, and he 
tried one in his tone-deaf baritone, 
both dissolving in laughter at the 
attempt. 

Afterwards they walked home 
arm in arm, laughing foolishly, 
pointing out the stars to each other, 
talking of nothing and everything. 

His last night, he told himself 
afterwards, looking back, his last 
normal, sane, everyday, down-to- 
earth night. 
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the laboratory the day before he 
left, after he had taken a series of 
gastrointestinal X-rays. "I don’t 
know what your condition was be- 
fore,” he said solemnly, “but it 
couldn’t be much worse than it is 
now.” 

“There’s no change then, no re- 
mission?” He knew then how much 
he had hoped. 

In exasperation Stiener said, 
‘What did you expect? I told you it 
was experimental. Did you think I 
was denying you a cure? That I had 
a magic secret and I was keeping it 
from you?” 

“I don’t know what I thought. I 
took a far-out chance. What did I 
have to lose?” 

Stiener adjusted his microscope, 
studying the chromosomes he had 
prepared from a culture of Jack’s 
tissue. “I don’t suppose I can really 
blame you. It’s Steve I’m furious 
with. God help her if she ever tries 
to get a job in any institute where 
I’ve got any influence.” 

“Did the DNA have any effect?” 
Stiener wiped his glasses. ‘It’s 
done something to your chromo- 
somes, but I can’t for the life of me 
tell what. They’re erratic as hell in 
this culture.” He shook his head. 
“If I had to guess, I’d say it’s rid- 
dled your body with even more neo- 
plastic growth.” 

“A polite word for cancer.” 
Stiener grinned, looking suddenly 
like the undisciplined teenager he 
had seemed when Jack first met him. 
“You don’t look any different.” 

“I don’t feel any different.” 
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“Cancer you know is the most un- 
predictable disease in the world.” 

"Are you trying to offer me some 
hope?” 

The grin died away. “You’re 
after the truth, aren’t you? No I 
can’t offer even a glimmer of hope. 
What the hell more can I say?” 

It was on the plane going hack 
that he realized that there was a dif- 
ference in the way he felt, no mat- 
ter what Stiener had said. The pain 
in his gut was gone. He realized it 
when he tightened the safety strap, 
and he pressed his abdomen tenta- 
tively. No, it was gone, completely 
gone. How long since he had felt it 
last? Not since the pain of the in- 
jection. Not since he had awakened 
at Steve’s house. 

But had the pain gone or was it 
only blocked. Did pain still exist 
when you could no longer feel it? 
Wasn’t pain a sign of the cancer’s 
progress? Hadn’t Turel told him it 
would get worse. Did this mean the 
cancer was arrested, in spite of 
everything Stiener had said? 

The flush of wild hope died 
down. No, Stiener and his tests, his 
X-rays and biopsies had made it 
clear. If he felt no pain it was only 
because his ability to feel pain was 
affected. Had Stiener then discov- 
ered the ultimate pain-killer for ter- 
minal cancer? That would be a 
laugh. Why not market it? He knew 
enough of the tricks of the trade to 
put it over. He settled back in the 
seat, and smiled. 

He thought of Steve then and of 
Rhoda. They hadn’t said goodbye. 
“We’ll see you in New York in a 
week or two.” 



“Better hurry. I may not last that 
long.” 

“You’ll last, you old phony,” 
Steve had grinned. “Remember your 
promise.” 

“What promise?” 

“I’ll remind you when you get 
better.” 

He took a cab home from the air- 
port, enjoying the lavish fare and 
tip. At least he could live well for 
these last few days. But the apart- 
ment, once he opened the door, was 
unbearable. How had he lived here 
so long? The room with its Spartan 
simplicity was a symbol of his life, 
a life just as empty and barren. 
Whom could he turn to now? 
Whom did he know well enough to 
confide in, to ask for understand- 
ing? The men at work? He had not 
made a friend in all his years at the 
office, not a real friend. 

Anna? She would give him the 
comfort of her body, but he didn’t 
want that. 

Clifford then. He smiled, a little 
of the tension easing out of him. 
Why not call him now? Clifford 
with his carefully shaved baldness, 
his immaculate clothes and eternal 
cigar, Clifford and Pushkin, the 
white cat who tolerated her master. 
That was what he needed. A dose of 
Clifford’s cynical sensibility. 

He dialed the number, but there 
was no answer. He hung up and 
put on a coat. He had to get out of 
the apartment, go anywhere, do 
anything that would keep him from 
thinking. 

It was cold out, with the crisp 
chill of a late autumn afternoon. 
The grey, cloudless sky had a hint 
of snow and Jack lifted his head at 
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the sharp, clean scent of the air. 
For a brief second everything was 
clean and alive. How wonderful it 
would be to walk through the park, 
to feel the white afternoon light 
thicken and grow more translucent. 
He could anticipate every sound and 
scent of the coming evening. 

Something in him drew back 
from the idea. He shook his head. 
Would every moment left be like 
this, alive and aware, each day in- 
creasing in intensity, making what 
he was losing more and more 
precious as time ran out? 

He had to cloud his senses, dull 
what he felt in some way. He 
found a bar near Lexington Avenue. 
Liquor could at least take the edge 
off reality. Inside he sat at the bar 
and ordered a martini, savoring the 
aromatic twist of lemon, the cold, 
biting gin and the breath of ver- 
mouth. He hadn’t eaten since 
breakfast on the plane, and he 
knew it was foolish to drink like 
this on an empty stomach, or was 
it so foolish? At least he would feel 
it more quickly, and as for the 
stomach, was he afraid of damaging 
this body so close to death? 

“I am really going to get drunk,” 
he told the bartender. “Like I’ve 
never been drunk before. Just keep 
them coming at reasonable inter- 
vals.” He took out his wallet and 
peeled off two ten dollar bills. “This 
will do for a start.” 

The bartender smoothed the 
black cummerbund over his ample 
stomach and shook his head regret- 
fully. “You know I won’t serve you 
that many drinks. You get drunk so 
I can see it, and I gotta stop serv- 
ing.” 



Jack looked around the dim 
room, a quiet, soothing place in 
spite of its red plush walls and gar- 
ish bead curtains. The corners of 
the room were filled with com- 
fortable shadows; through the multi- 
colored beads the lights of the street 
filtered in distorted shapes and col- 
ors. This is what his apartment 
should have been, he realized vague- 
ly, something of a refuge and a 
shelter. He turned back to the bar- 
tender. 

“Drunk enough for you to see.” 
He lifted his finger. “That’s the rub. 
What can you see in a place this 
dark?” 

But two drinks later his body re- 
belled. A wave of nausea hit him, 
and as if the alcohol had released 
some inhibiting force, the pain in 
his stomach, gone since the injection, 
returned with brutal force. He slid 
off the stool and turned blindly to- 
wards the door. He shook his head 
and barely made the street, then, 
grasping a parking meter for sup- 
port, he was violently sick. He hung 
over the curb, gasping for breath. 
Then when the fit had passed he 
turned and walked on slowly, un- 
certainly. He looked at his 
watch. It wasn’t twelve yet, and 
Anna would still be awake. He 
called her from a street-corner booth, 
and her voice was at once warm and 
accepting, without reproach. 

“Jack! It’s been weeks. Are you 
all right?” 

“Just fine. A little high, but just 
fine.” 

She laughed her throaty, com- 
fortable laugh. “You saw the doc- 
tor?” 

He had seen her last before he 
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went to Turel. “He gave me a clean 
bill,” he lied. 

“Well, when am I going to see 
you?” 

“Now? As soon as I can get a 
cab?” 

“The place is a mess, but come 
on along.” 

A while later, looking around at 
the untidy room, at the litter of 
dirty dishes and garbage on the 
sink, at the unmade bed, he won- 
dred what he was doing here, and 
yet he was glad he had come. As 
untidy as the room was, with all its 
dirt, it was lived-in, alive. He knew 
what he wanted from her, what she 
was efficiently prepared to give. 
And why not? He hadn’t wanted 
more than this in all the years since 
Anita had left him. 

“You look as if you’ve had a bad 
night.” She led him into the bed- 
room, and as he began to unknot 
his tie, she slipped out of her 
housecoat. She had nothing on 
underneath, and he looked at her 
with a curious detachment, feeling 
desire arise with a cold, automatic 
reflex. 

In her thirties, with the still soft, 
but not fat body of youth, Anna’s 
face was pretty, colorless without 
makeup. She capped it with short 
tight brown hair cut like a boy’s. 

Putting her arms around him she 
whispered, “What’s wrong, Jack? 
You wanted to come.” She ran her 
hand down his chest, unbuttoning 
his shirt, moving her palms over the 
hair of his chest. “Jack?” 

Disgust and anger filled him, 
anger at himself, at her, at Stiener, 
at the whole rotten deal that had 
been handed to him. And yet, more 



than anger, there was a sudden, 
burning passion that bewildered 
him. Even if he had wanted to re- 
sist her now, he was powerless to 
fight this need. But it had always 
been like this with Anna, and per- 
haps that was what he wanted, what 
he needed. She forced life into him. 

But now his desire was born of 
anger and cruelty. He pulled her to 
him savagely, kissing her lips, her 
cheeks, her throat, but kissing to 
bruise and hurt, as if in pain and 
savagery there was a chance at life. 

Anna responded with an intensity 
to match his own. Her arms pulled 
him close, and she moaned softly, 
wantonly. He pushed her down on 
the bed and kissed her brutally, the 
force of his lips against her teeth 
drawing blood, his own or hers. He 
could taste the salty, acrid sting of 
it. 

The violence of his desire, his 
sexual need and urgency seemed to 
boil within him, he twisted above 
her, pinning her arms with his 
hands. And then, out of the corner 
of his eye, he saw the apartment 
door open, saw a man stealthily 
move inside and close the door be- 
hind him. 

He froze as if a bucket of ice 
water had been flung at him, and 
turned to watch the intruder move 
quietly towards the bedroom door. 

“Jack, what is it, what’s wrong?” 
Anna asked, and at the sound of her 
voice the intruder stopped. 

Without thinking Jack sprang 
from the bed and pulled open the 
door. He found himself face to face 
with a bulky stranger. He had a 
confused impression of torn blue 
work clothes and sandy hair, a red 
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face and spread hands. He was 
aware of his own nakedness and 
vulnerability, and then, as he heard 
Anna scream, a wave of fury and 
fear washed through him. The frus- 
tration of aborted sexual desire 
combined with anger left him weak 
and shaken. Without thinking, he 
hurled himself forward, his hands 
outstretched. 

“Don’-gimme-no-trouble . . It 
was an inarticulate mumble as the 
intruder met his lunge. For one sec- 
ond they swayed together, then 
Jack felt himself flung aside with 
brutal force. He slammed against a 
table and a wave of pain lanced 
through his naked, defenseless body. 
Cursing, he staggered to his feet and 
lurched forward again. He had a 
confused impression of Anna shout- 
ing, and then the stranger hit him, 
a short, hard punishing blow that 
sent him staggering back. 

He shook his head, and a feral 
wave of hate exploded in his brain. 
His reaction in that brief moment 
was out of all proportion. It was 
compounded of the days of despair, 
the sexual frustration, and the shock 
of the burglar’s entry. Now there 
was only one blazing urge within 
him, to tear and claw and kill, like 
an animal, like a wolf defending his 
lair. 

Again he threw himself at the 
stranger, and the man struck back, 
but with a kind of desperation, 
wanting only to get clear, to get 
away. Anna had stopped screaming, 
and he could dimly hear her fum- 
bling with the telephone. Then he 
was flung aside again, smashing 
painfully into the wall. 

A deep growl rumbled in his 



throat. If he were an animal, if he 
were a wolf, he would kill, tear and 
kill! Again he growled, and abruptly 
dropped to all fours, his lips pull- 
ing away from his fangs, his body 
lengthening, thinning, his hands 
and feet turning to claws, his skin to 
silver-grey fur, his face elongating, 
his muzzle protruding. 

The intruder’s jaw dropped open, 
and abruptly he screamed. Looking 
up from the telephone, Anna 
dropped it and cried out in terror, 
shrinking back on the bed. 

For a moment the man-wolf 
caught the odor of fear and terror, 
as sharp and clear as a blow, and it 
evoked an answer from some dim, 
prehistoric abyss. His fangs, bare, he 
leaped at the man, raking his skin 
and flesh with one swipe, the jacket 
tearing away in his jaws. 

The man screamed again, stum- 
bled to his knees and then lunged 
forward, fumbling for the apartment 
door. The man-wolf started after 
him, then paused as he heard Anna’s 
voice, "No, no . . . oh, God, no!” 

He turned from the door lifting 
his lips from his fangs, the wolf 
fighting with its first taste of blood, 
the man struggling for sanity, for 
words to explain, to comfort, but 
only a low growl came out. Realiza- 
tion was like a hammer blow, send- 
ing the man-part of him scrambling 
away in terror while the wolf-part 
lifted its grey furry muzzle. The 
hated odor of fear pressed in on 
him, but he saw the square of open 
window and the moon beyond. 

He howled once as he heard the 
apartment door slam, and then he 
leaped through the window, slipping 
on the iron fire escape, struggling 
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for a footing. He found the steps 
and he scrambled down them, his 
claws tapping at the metal rungs. He 
leaped to the street from the last 
story, still hearing Anna’s screams, 
and he raced through the alley and 
down the side street, a lean, grey 
wolf, his eyes gleaming with re- 
flected light. 

5 

H E CLOSED HIS EYES, THEN 
opened them again, wincing at the 
sunlight that burned out of the cold 
blue sky. He was lying naked in a 
cleft of rock, leafless branches and 
trees half screening him from the 
sight of any passerby. 

Painfully, he pulled himself to a 
sitting position, staring about him 
in bewilderment and growing fear. 
Last night was clear in his mind, 
every moment of it, the wild race to 
the park, the mournful howling at 
the moon, the fantastic world of 
scent that had opened to him as a 
wolf. 

As a wolf! He had been a wolf. 
It was no hallucination, no dream — 
or was this the dream? How often 
had he dreamed of wandering 
naked through crowded streets, hid- 
ing in doorways, feeling a growing 
anxiety? But those had been dreams, 
and this was real, terribly real. 

He looked down at his body, and 
slowly the realization of his predica- 
ment sank home. Somehow he was 
naked, in Central Park — it was 
Central Park, he could see the build- 
ings lining it, east and west. 

He got to his feet slowly, raising 
his head above the cleft of rock that 
protected him. He was on top of a 



small hill about 25 feet high. The 
grey rock sloped down to a little 
stream, and across it a tangled wood 
of bare trees and then a winding 
path with benches. 

There were men on the benches, 
getting the last bit of autumn sun- 
light, their backs to him. Some were 
in their shirtsleeves or jackets; most 
had thrown their coats over the 
benches. One man had stretched 
out the length of the bench, his 
jacket balled up for a pillow. 

Christ, what a mess! He rubbed 
his eyes and sank back against the 
rock, fighting down the panic that 
filled him. Be calm. Never mind 
how this happened, the thing to 
concentrate on is how to get out of 
it. Who could help him? 

Clifford. Of course! Clifford 
worked at home. He was bound to be 
in his studio. If he could get to a 
phone. 

He stood up and stared around 
wildly. Yes, there was a phone- 
booth near the boathouse. But he 
couldn’t walk down to the boat- 
house naked. His eyes came back to 
the sleeping man. If he could steal 
up behind him and grab his jacket. 
But his jacket was under his head. 
He’d wake up. Even if he didn’t, 
what if anyone saw him stealing up 
to a sleeping man like this . . . 

Last night, he thought with a 
sudden, irrational surge of pride. 
Last night I could have taken the 
jacket and outrun him. I could have 
outrun anyone, any animal! He felt 
his legs tense, and he half rose on 
the balls of his feet. Then he 
dropped back in dismay. Was he 
crazy? The pride changed to sick 
shame. Christ, what had happened 
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to him? He had run out of Anna’s 
place naked, drunk and naked, 
thinking he was a wolf? 

And yet the night was so clear 
in his memory, every detail of it. He 
hadn’t felt drunk. No, he had felt 
alive, alive as he had never been 
before. 

He looked back at the benches. 
On the one next to the sleeping 
man’s, another man sat hunched 
forward, his head on his chest, his 
topcoat thrown over the back of the 
bench. Was he sleeping? He must 
be. No one could sit like that with- 
out being asleep. The two benches 
were isolated from the others, out 
of anyone’s direct line of vision. 

Jack made up his mind instantly 
and acted before he could hesitate. 
He lifted himself out of the rocky 
cleft and on silent feet raced down 
the rock, jumped over the stream 
and paused behind the bench for a 
tense second. The man still sat 
hunched forward, unmoving, snor- 
ing very softly. Quickly Jack grabbed 
the topcoat and ran. 

Incredibly, no one had noticed 
him. No one moved. The man on the 
bench lay still. The man whose coat 
he had taken still slept hunched 
forward. 

It was a grey topcoat, shapeless 
enough to fit anyone, and he strug- 
gled into it as he ran, only anxious 
to put as much distance between 
himself and the bench as he could. 

He thrust his hands into the 
pockets of the coat, and he felt coins 
and a handkerchief in one of them. 
There were two quarters, a dime 
and seven pennies. Thank God for 
that. He could hardly believe his 
luck. There was still no sign of pur- 



suit, but he had a coat and some 
change. Now if he could find a 
phone and call Clifford, ask him to 
bring some pants and shoes. 

He began to shiver with a de- 
layed reaction to the cold. He still 
wanted to believe that it was a 
dream, but things were too clear, 
too brilliant. The lake was such a 
startling blue, the sky so bright and 
gold, the sunlight danced on the 
water, etching each tiny ripple, and 
drenched the trees and paths with 
a cold hard light. 

But it was not only his eyes. All 
his senses were assaulted. His hear- 
ing was amazingly acute, his sense of 
smell keen and crisp. He heard 
sound, saw images, smelt odors and 
felt the touch of the wind, the tex- 
ture of the walk under his feet, 
all in a rich, vivid rush of impres- 
sions, almost a painful flooding of 
sensation. 

He reached the boathouse and 
the phone booth, but someone was 
in it. Shivering, he waited dll the 
fellow left, then hurried over and 
shut himself into the booth. 

He started to dial and then for- 
got the number. He hung up, terri- 
fied that his dime wouldn’t be re- 
turned, and felt a flood of relief 
when it was. He dialed information 
and got Clifford’s number, dialed it, 
and waited frantically as the phone 
rang again and again. He had to be 
home, dear God, let him be home! 

Relief flooded through him again, 
and he felt his body go limp as the 
ringing stopped and Clifford said, 
“McNally here.” 

“Cliff — oh, Christ, thank God 
you’re in!” 

“I’m just about. I was on my way 
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out for some lunch and I heard the 
phone — Jack? What’s wrong? You 
sound funny.” 

“Oh, my God — funny!” he fought 
back an urge to giggle. “Cliff, listen. 
I need your help. Right away.” 

“Yeah, sure. What is it?” 

“Listen, Cliff. I’m in Central 
Park. I’m in the phone booth in 
front of the boathouse. Do you 
know it?” 

“Yes — of course. What are you 
doing there? Jack, have you been 
drinking? At this hour.” 

“Cliff, I’m half naked but I’m 
sober. -I just stole an overcoat. I have 
no money, no shoes or pants, Cliff. 
Oh, Christ, can you get a cab and 
pick me up?” 

There was no mistaking the des-, 
peration in his voice. Clifford said, 
“I’ll be there in ten minutes. Hold 
on.” 

He waited in the booth, an end- 
less agonizing wait, desperately 
watching every cab as it raced past 
in the park road. He was covered 
with sweat, in spite of the cold, 
when a cab slowed down in front of 
the boathouse and Clifford opened 
the door. Jack raced out of the 
booth and climbed into the cab, 
slamming the door behind him. 

“Jesus — I thought you’d never 
get here.” 

“You weren’t kidding. Are you 
naked under that coat?” Clifford 
asked. 

He leaned forward and gave the 
driver his address, and then col- 
lapsed in the seat as the cab took 
off. 

“You want to talk now, or wait?” 
Clifford asked, staring at him. 

He started to answer, but the taxi 



driver, turning, interrupted. “Tell 
him now, mister. You can’t expect 
me to go through a day without 
knowing how you got into Central 
Park naked.” 

“Okay, Buster. We’ll do the rou- 
tine and leave the driving to you,” 
Clifford snapped, but he stared at 
Jack uneasily. 

At the apartment, Cliff paid the 
driver while Jack tore into the 
building. Cliff followed him up the 
stairs and stopped in front of the 
door where Jack was fumbling fran- 
tically with the lock. 

“No key?” 

He turned and spread his hands, 
at the thin edge of hysteria. 

“You stay here. I’ll get the super.” 
He was back in a few minutes with 
a complaining superintendent who 
waded through his ring of passkeys 
till he found the right one. 

“This is a hell of a day to go 
barefoot, Mr. Freeman.” 

Jack opened the door and handed 
the passkeys back. “It’s just a hell of 
a day, Andy. Thanks. I’ll make it 
up to you at Christmas.” 

Clifford walked into the kitchen 
and started mixing drinks while 
Jack unbuttoned his coat and with 
shaking fingers started to dress. 
Cliff came back with a half glass of 
Scotch and handed it to him. “Sit 
down and take this. You want to 
talk now?” 

“My God, I never knew how 
wonderful a pair of pants could 
feel.” 

“Or would you like me to guess?” 
Clifford sat down in the arm chair. 
“You walked in your sleep?” 

Jack swirled the liquor and sipped 
the drink. “I don’t know. Maybe I 
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drank too much last night. Maybe 
that was it.” 

“You don’t get off that easy. I’ve 
seen you pretty drunk over the 
years, but never half naked in Cen- 
tral Park.” 

Jack stared at him. “Half naked, 
hell. I woke up completely naked, 
curled up in the rocks by the lake, 
like a goddamned animal, like a 
wolf.” He hesitated, then took a 
deep swallow of the Scotch. “I stole 
the coat from some poor guy dozing 
on a bench.” 

Clifford stared at him. “All right. 
Start at the beginning and let me 
have it.” 

For a long moment Jack said 
nothing, then he sat on a straight 
wooden chair and put his drink 
down. “I’ve been feeling pretty 
lousy for the last five months. You 
know, you’ve been after me to see a 
doctor.” 

Clifford nodded. 

“Well, I saw one, and I’m a hell 
of a lot sicker than I thought.” He 
touched his lips with his tongue. “I 
have cancer, Cliff. An incurable 
gastric cancer, and I have about two 
months, or less, to live.” 

Clifford’s mouth fell open. “Jack! 
Oh, my God — ” 

“I’ve tried to face up to it, Cliff, 
as much as any man can face up 
to his own death. No, that’s not 
true. I’ve done anything but face it. 
Maybe I went a little crazy and be- 
gan grasping at straws, even experi- 
mental ones.” He started to gloss 
over his trip to Canada, but Clifford 
caught him up and made him tell 
it in detail. 

“And what about last night?” he 
asked when Jack had finished. 



“I don’t know. I had a lot to 
drink, self-pity. I guess, and I fi- 
nally went to see Anna.” 

“How is she?” 

“She’s fine. Cliff, it’s hard to tell 
this, about Anna.” 

Cliff frowned. “I know about you 
and Anna. I’ve known both of you 
for three years. Now what hap- 
pened?” 

“Anna and I — we were about to 
make love when I sensed the 
man in the apartment — must have 
been a burglar. That’s the last thing 
I really remember before the hallu- 
cination — or whatever it was.” 
“What hallucination? For 
Christ’s sake, will you tell me?” 
“How can I describe it? Maybe it 
was the drinking, this whole busi- 
ness of the cancer, and my own feel- 
ing of frustration over Steve and the 
mess she made of the DNA injec- 
tions. Only I felt so savagely bru- 
tal ... I just wasn’t myself.” 

“I can believe that. Go on.” 
“Then all of a sudden I was a 
wolf.” 

“What?” 

He stood up and began pacing 
back and forth. “I can’t explain it. 
Maybe that’s when the hallucination 
started. I remember leaping from 
the bed, attacking the intruder, and 
I remember Anna screaming. Then 
I ran down the fire escape, out the 
window' and down the fire escape, 
and then I was a wolf, Cliff, a wolf 
running through the streets of 
New York. Can you understand 
that?” 

“No,” he said flatly. 

“I can’t either. If it was an hallu- 
cination, then it was the most vivid 
one anyone ever had. I could smell 
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everything, every odor. That’s what 
was so clear and brilliant, the odor. 
Smell was like another dimension. 

“I remember smelling the park, 
and then I headed for it. I must 
have crawled into that cleft in the 
rock where I woke up naked.” 

“Let me get this straight. You left 
your clothes at Anna’s?” 

“I was naked with her in bed — 
and I guess I ran out of her apart- 
ment naked. Only I don’t know 
which scares me most, the idea of 
being naked in the park, defenseless 
and naked, or the idea of the hallu- 
cination itself. That really scares 
me, Cliff. What the hell is happen- 
ing to me? If I can run out into the 
street naked, really thinking I’m a 
wolf — I could smell that city all 
around me. Solid! I can remember 
it so clearly, Cliff, every odor. That 
couldn't have been an hallucina- 
tion.” 

Clifford looked up at him nar- 
rowly. “What do you mean it could- 
n’t have been? What do you think 
happened? Do you think you were a 
wolf?” 

“Don’t be ridiculous — only — ” 
He bit his lip, then burst out. “It 
was so real, Cliff, so real. And the 
part of me that was a man was like 
a shadow, back somewhere in my 
head. If I could have gone on like 
that, like a wolf, I would have been 
happy — Does that make sense?” 

Clifford stroked his bald head, 
scowling. “No, it doesn’t make sense. 
Jack, maybe this whole thing is part 
of the DNA treatment that this 
woman gave you. Maybe it works, 
well, like LSD, to give hallucina- 
tions.” 

“They’re both initials, that’s all. 



Chemically there’s no resemblance 
between them. What I’m afraid of, 
Cliff, is that the cancer is the cause, 
that it’s metastasized to my brain, 
and I’m in for a series of these hal- 
hucinations before — before I die. I 
couldn’t take that kind of a death.” 
Abruptly Clifford stood up. “I’ll 
tell you what you can take, a good 
eight hours of sleep. You get to bed 
and sleep this off. I want to call my 
answering service and see if any- 
thing came up while I was gone. I’ve 
been working on a layout for the 
Lessing Agency, big Madison Ave- 
nue account, not like that chintzy 
outfit of yours. I want to be available 
in case they start knocking my door 
down. I’ll be back tonight.” 

Jack smiled. “Anyway, thanks, 
just for being available. If it happens 
again . . 

“Keep your clothes on this time.” 
“Thanks. I’ll sleep in them.” 
Afterwards, when Clifford had 
left, Jack lay in bed, shivering under 
the blankets. Sleep was impossible, 
but if he could rest, just rest and get 
warm again. He was asleep before he 
could finish the thought. 

He woke at dusk with a painful, 
throbbing headache and a mouth 
like dry flannel. He stumbled to the 
bathroom, shaved and showered, 
standing for fifteen minutes under 
the steaming hot water. 

Afterwards he made coffee and 
drank it with some biscuits, trying to 
force his mind away from what had 
happened last night, from this morn- 
ing in the park, but it kept coming 
back in a frightening, confusing 
memory. What had happened and 
why? Was it the beginning of a 
mental breakdown, or was it the 
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DNA, as Clifford had suggested? He 
had been sure that there was no hal- 
lucinogenic effect to the drug, but 
what did he really know about it, or 
about cancer for that matter. 

On a sudden impulse he put a call 
through to Steve in Canada. She 
could straighten him out, and it 
would be good to talk to her again, 
and to Rhoda too. 

But after a few rings the operator 
cut in to tell him that the phone was 
disconnected and there was no for- 
warding number. Then Steve and 
Rhoda had pulled up stakes and 
were on their way to New York, or 
were already here. He would have to 
wait till they contacted him, or he 
could call Albert Einstein Medical 
School tomorrow. It was too late 
now. 

He toyed with the idea of calling 
Stiener, but decided against it. Yet 
he had to talk to someone. He started 
to dial Clifford’s number, and then 
hung up. Clifford had his number, 
and he’d call when he finished work. 
His most productive hours were in 
the afternoon; often he’d work at the 
drawing hoard till nine or ten and 
then break for supper and the long 
night. 

He finished the coffee and looked 
at his watch. He had to get out of 
the apartment, walk in the street 
where there were people and noise. 
He couldn’t bear the loneliness of 
these rooms. 

And yet, downstairs, he found 
himself drifting towards the quiet 
of the park. He walked through it, 
westward, as the last traces of light 
left the sky, and then he walked up- 
town along Central Park West. 

He walked along slowly, trying to 



fight back the edge of fear and pain. 
If last night had been vague and 
half remembered, like a dream, it 
wouldn’t have frightened him half 
as much. It was the brilliant recall 
of every moment of his race through 
the park that troubled him. No 
dream, no hallucination could have 
been that real. Then what did it 
mean? What had happened? 

He kept walking north to the end 
of the park, and then he cut west 
again towards the Drive. He ambled 
uptown slowly, and ahead of him 
the lights of the westside highway 
snaked their way up the Hudson. He 
stood leaning on the parapet of the 
Drive at 160th Street, staring at the 
George Washington Bridge, dark 
against darkness, outlined in light, 
yellow and hard white, reflected in 
the water in gem-like patterns. 

He had walked how far? Five or 
six miles and he felt no fatigue. He 
pressed his side and probed deep, 
below the ribs, but the ache that had 
seemed so much a part of him was 
gone. 

Or was his perception of it gone? 
Did that mean the nerves were af- 
fected now? That feeling was gone? 
Was that why he had been able to 
walk so far without fatigue? 

The fatigue would come. You paid 
for all you spent, and the payment 
was never easy. He gripped the stone 
of the parapet. This must end, this 
perception of life, this feeling, this 
identity. 

“We all die,” Stiener had said, 
but not like this, eking out your last 
few days. And when it became really 
bad, when he was bedridden, whom 
could he call, to whom could he turn. 

He bit his lip. I won’t. By God, 
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I’ll go on my own terms. When I can 
get up the guts to do it, clean and 
quick. 

Maybe tonight. Well, why not? 
Tonight when all was clear and 
clean and good. End it all on a high 
note. No more hallucinations; no 
last dying agonies. 

He felt tears wet on his cold 
cheeks and he stirred, and then 
walked on till he was just under the 
shadow of the George Washington 
Bridge. To his right, a hill climbed 
steeply past the Presbyterian Medi- 
cal Center to Washington Heights 
and the entrance to the bridge. He 
climbed steps and zigzagged up a 
cobbled street and finally came out 
at the bridge’s entrance. 

He was surprised to find that 
there was no pedestrian toll, and he 
walked out on the bridge slowly, 
hesitantly. For a while, in the center 
of the span, he watched the traffic 
race past, then he leaned over the 
railing and stared below at the dark 
water. There was a bitterly cold 
wind out here, tearing across the 
bridge, blowing downstream towards 
the harbor and the lights of the 
boats. 

He watched a brilliantly lit river- 
boat head towards the bridge, and 
he crossed his arms, feeling his mus- 
cles tense under his fingers. This was 
his body, flesh and blood and bone. 
It had never betrayed him before. 
Why now? Why? A fragment of 
poetry, learned how many years ago, 
passed through his mind. Here, 
where all things are quiet, Here, 
where all trouble seems, Spent winds 
and wan waves riot, In doubtful 
dreams of dreams . . . 

No, it should be cold winds riot. 



It was his life that was wan and 
spent. The world about him was still 
alive, still filled with sound and color 
and feeling. It -was he who dreamed 
the doubtful dreams of dreams. 

Why had he thought of Swin- 
burne now? What poem was it 
from? “Atalanta in Calydon”? The 
hounds of spring on winters traces? 
No, that was last night. The hound 
of spring. Could you call a wolf a 
hound? 

This was a different poem, and he 
wracked his memory trying to iden- 
tify it. “Green Grapes of Proserpine”? 
Suddenly it was terribly important 
that he know, but the title was 
buried in his memory. Was that at 
fault now? Was this another sign of 
degeneration? How long ago had he 
seen Dr. Turel? How much time had 
he been given? “Two months, at the 
outside three,” Turel had said. 

Suddenly he remembered the two 
lines so often quoted from Swin- 
burne’s poem, so overdone. And even 
the weariest river, Flows somewhere 
safe to sea. What went before? Of 
course. I thank with brief thanks- 
giving, Whatever Gods may be, That 
no man lives forever, That dead men 
rise tip never . . . 

He knew in that moment that he 
had the courage to do it now, but it 
must be quick before his will crum- 
bled. Now, in one clean moment! 

He kicked off his shoes and 
shrugged out of his coat. He heard a 
shout from the roadway, and brakes 
screamed as a car pulled to a stop. 
Now, before he had time to recon- 
sider or be stopped. He tore off his 
jacket and scrambled over the metal 
rail. He hesitated only a second and 
then flung himself into space. 
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It’s two hundred and twenty feet 
from the top span of the George 
Washington Bridge to the river be- 
low, and Jack fell the first fifty feet 
in blackness and bitter cold. The 
wind tore at his face and clothes, 
and a sudden shock of terror filled 
him. 

He twisted in midair and heard 
his own voice screaming wildly, fran- 
tically. “No, no, no!” With a fright- 
ening clarity he knew he didn’t want 
to die. Not like this, not now. 

The horror that gripped him 
turned to rage as the will to live 
burned through him. He wouldn’t 
die. A wild, almost insane conviction 
filled him. He would get out of this. 

His scream changed to a shriek of 
triumph, and pain ripped through 
him as he felt his arms lengthen and 
tear the fabric of his clothes as they 
changed into vast, feathered pinions. 
Another hundred feet and his flight 
was arrested as half bird, half man, 
his face elongating into a beak, his 
body feathered and stretched, his 
clothes hanging in shreds from his 
massive wings and claw-like feet, he 
beat the night air over the darkened 
river. 

He fell more slowly, rising, glid- 
ing, struggling to free himself from 
the shreds of clothes that entangled 
him, a joyous sense of power mixing 
with anxiety as he struggled in the 
air, searched dim and hidden bird- 
like instincts to capture the updraft 
from the river, to stay airborne. 

He fought the air, beat it with his 
giant angel-wings, tensed the bands 
of muscle that laced across his chest 
and still lost altitude, sinking lower 
and lower towards the icy black wa- 
ter. 



Once he thought that he had won 
and he soared upward with a shrill 
scream of joy, but the tangle of cloth 
caught at his wings, ripped the feath- 
ers from them; and he fell again, 
fluttering over the water. 

Then one trailing pinion touched 
the waves. He beat the air franti- 
cally, but his bulk was too great. The 
bird-man he had become was never 
designed to fly, could never do more 
than glide. He sank back to the wa- 
ter, and as his feathers were soaked, 
the weight of his wet clothes dragged 
him under. 

His bird-man brain struggled for 
life, and his strangely chambered 
heart raced faster, pumping blood 
through his new hollow-boned body. 
He opened his beak to scream and 
the icy salt water of the Hudson 
filled it, burning down to his lungs. 

He floundered, just below the sur- 
face, coughing and choking, kicking 
free of his clothes, churning the 
water with his wings, and again the 
will to live, the burning savage will 
to live, swept through him. 

Not a man, nor a bird but only a 
fish could exist here, and with this 
conviction the feathers fell away, the 
arms dwindled to radiating bones, 
the feet fused to a tail. 

Inside his body the heart changed 
again, and lungs became gills as 
the bird head drew back and turned 
blunt and smooth. With an enor- 
mous twist the last shreds of clothing 
were flung aside, and a sleek, deadly 
looking shark cut deep into the wa- 
ter. 

As man-bird brain faded and 
shark mind took over, he headed 
instinctively seaward, following the 
tide to where the salt concentration 
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became richer and more livable, out- 
ward towards the vast harbor and 
the ocean beyond. 

6 

(^LIFFORD, BACK AT HIS APART- 

ment, ate a light lunch and then sat 
down at his drawing board in the 
studio. He lived and worked at home, 
and with each passing year recog- 
nized his growing reluctance to leave 
the apartment for any reason. 

“Step one on the road to becoming 
a complete recluse,” Jack had once 
told him, but that was a snap analy- 
sis. He wasn’t afraid of involvement 
with life, nor was he as ignorant of 
it as Jack seemed to be. He had been 
involved, God knows. There were 
those crazy years in New Orleans, 
and then San Francisco, the stretch 
in Korea . . . No, it wasn’t fear of in- 
volvement that narrowed his world 
each day. It was a vast boredom 
more than anything else. 

Where then had it changed? In 
Korea, where he had learned that no 
perversion of his own could match 
the perverse way of war? Not really. 
He had come back still alive, and yet 
life had seemed worthless. His old 
friends, his old work — none of it 
added up. He had withdrawn from 
involvement with life after Sarah’s 
attempt at suicide. He brushed the 
memory of that from his mind. Get 
back to Jack. Jack had never really 
been involved with life. 

He sat back, thinking of Jack, idly 
rubbing rubber cement off the clean 
white of the Bristol hoard. He had 
been shaken this morning, truly 
shaken, first by the phone call and 
then by finding Jack like that in the 



park. But he had been even more 
shaken by what Jack had said about 
the cancer. 

Yet there was so much in Jack’s 
story that didn’t make sense. Where 
had reality ended and hallucination 
started? The whole story of his trip 
to Montreal had an unreal ring to it. 
The garden and the girl with the 
pale eyes, even this woman Steve 
Dowthright. Would she have given 
him DNA just like that, an experi- 
mental dosage of the drug? If she 
did, had his hallucinations started 
then? Was that when he had seen 
the garden, or had he seen it before. 

Clifford frowned, trying to track 
down an elusive memory. Just what 
was DNA? What effect could it 
have? Hadn’t there been an article 
about it in one of the magazines he 
had bought last month? 

He left the studio and took the 
pile of magazines from the bottom 
shelf in the bookcase, thumbing 
through them till he found the one 
he wanted. But the article, when 
he found it, only mentioned DNA 
briefly. It was about RNA and its 
link to memory. He looked at his 
watch and swore at the time, then 
he opened a can of beer and took it 
into the studio. 

He approached the layout again 
and worked steadily till the late 
afternoon. Then he called for a mes- 
senger, packaged the mechanicals, 
and closed the studio. 

Maybe he ought to give Jack a 
ring now and have dinner with him. 
He wanted to get to the bottom of 
the whole business. But he hesitated 
about dinner. Was Jack — well, safe 
to be with? How unbalanced was 
he? He shrugged angrily. Hell, when 
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a friend was in trouble, you rallied 
round, and, man, Jack was in trou- 
ble. 

But Jack’s phone rang unanswered 
and after a while Clifford gave up, 
relieved that he didn’t have to see 
him. He had at least tried. He had a 
sandwich and coffee at the corner 
coffee shop, and tried to read the 
afternoon paper, but his thoughts 
kept returning to Jack. 

How long had they known each 
other? It was over five years since 
they had worked together on that 
little magazine, what was its name, 
Spectrum, Scope? No, it was Medi- 
cal Scope. He had done the layouts 
and art work, and Jack had edited it, 
and had done a damned fine job too. 
A shame it had folded. 

He had asked him once, at one of 
those late bull sessions at his apart- 
ment, “You’ve got no responsibility, 
Jack. Why don’t you get out of this 
advertising racket? Why don’t you 
write? You can handle words.” 

Jack had turned his glass, squint- 
ing into the liquor. 

“Why do we all accept the cliche 
that the advertising man is a frus- 
trated writer, that he’s afraid to ex- 
press his real talent, or unable to. 
Just let him get away, off by himself, 
out of the rat race and he’ll turn out 
a piece of significant writing. 

“Well, I say bullshit. The adver- 
tising man is in advertising because 
he likes it. I like it. I like editing. 
That’s my talent. That’s my field. 
I’ve got no ambition beyond that.” 

“You’ve got no ambition, period!” 
It had slipped out, his tongue loosen- 
ed by the drinks he had had. 

But instead of taking offense, Jack 
had ruffled Pushkin’s white fur and 



had grinned. “That’s the heart of 
the matter. And if there were more 
ambitionless men, this would be a 
better society.” 

It wasn’t just talk. After he had 
come to know him he realized that 
Jack really felt that way. The origi- 
nal non-competitive man. And yet, 
it wasn’t a trait he admired or ap- 
proved of in Jack. He saw it as a 
weakness, a lack of real involvement 
with life. 

“Someday Jack will wake up and 
start living,” Anna had once said, 
"and then watch out!” 

He thought of Anna and Jack and 
the lazy, half-hearted way their af- 
fair had been carried out. Anna too, 
meant very little to Jack. “The sort 
of woman who’s always there,” he 
had once said, and had added grate- 
fully, “and who never asks for any- 
thing.” 

How had Anna reacted to Jack’s 
hallucination last night? How could 
she have let him run out of the 
apartment naked? Had she followed 
him? 

The sudden puzzling aspect of 
Jack’s hallucination came back to 
plague him. Had Jack even been to 
Anna’s? 

On a sudden impulse he fished out 
a dime and called Anna from the 
coffee shop phone booth. When she 
answered, he hardly recognized her 
voice. There was a tight, drawn 
quality to it. 

“Anna? This is Clifford. Can I 
drop over and see you?” For some 
uncomfortable reason he avoided 
mentioning Jack. 

Her voice softened. “Clifford! 
How nice. Yes, come now Clifford. 
Have you eaten?” 
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“I’ve just finished.” 

“Then come for coffee. I have 
some nice Linsertorte left over.” 

She welcomed him into the apart- 
ment with a warm hug, but there 
was a watchful, uncertain look at 
the back of her eyes. She hustled 
about, pouring the coffee and cutting 
the cake, talking a little too brightly, 
her hand shaking so as she poured 
that she had to steady it, smiling 
apologetically. He stared at the dis- 
ordered room, his eyes moving to the 
window that gave onto the fire es- 
cape. He walked over and moved the 
curtain back. Had it been repaired 
today? Wasn’t that fresh putty on 
the outside? 

He sat and, touching the coffee 
cup, asked carefully, “When did you 
last see Jack?” 

Anna paused, the coffee pot held 
in midair. For a moment she didn’t 
move, but the pot trembled. Then 
she lowered the pot, and to Clifford’s 
horror her eyes slowly filled with 
tears. They spilled over her cheeks. 

“Clifford, forgive me,” she whis- 
pered. “I have been going out of my 
mind all day.” Her slight German 
accent grew heavier. “I have been so 
upset.” 

“But when did you see him?” 

She twisted her hands. “I haven’t 
been well, Clifford. My arthritis has 
bothered me so . . .” 

“What about Jack,” he persisted. 
“When was he here last?” 

“Last night he called and came to 
see me,” she said slowly, hesitantly. 
“You know how it is between us?” 
Clifford nodded. There was a long 
pause, then he said, “What hap- 
pened last night?” 



In bewilderment she said, “I don’t 
know. He had a little to drink before 
he came here, but surely not too 
much. I have never seen Jack drunk, 
so drunk that he was not himself. 
Last night he was himself, at first. 
Clifford, I can’t go on. I beg you.” 
“And I beg you, Anna, I must 
know.” 

She shuddered and took a large 
gulp of coffee. “Only how can I ex- 
plain this, Clifford, without sound- 
ing mad. We were in bed and then 
the burglar . . . and suddenly . . . oh, 
my God, my God!” 

“What happened?” 

The tears were running down her 
cheeks. “Either I went mad, Clifford, 
completely mad, or Jack changed 
into a wolf in my arms! An animal 
with fur and teeth and ears. I saw 
him change, saw his face grow long 
and flat — oh, Christ!” 

He felt a cold sharp chill of fear 
go down his back. 

Later that night, armed with a 
bundle of Jack's clothes and his wal- 
let, Clifford took a cab uptown to 
Jack’s apartment. There was no an- 
swer when he rang and finally, his 
apprehension growing, he prevailed 
upon Andy, the superintendent to 
let him in. Inside, he hung up the 
clothes and then sat down to wait 
for Jack. 

He must have dozed off in the 
armchair. When he woke with a 
sudden start out of troubled, dream- 
ridden sleep, the early grey morning 
light made the yellow lamp pale and 
sickly. 

He stood up and stretched, look- 
ing unhappily down at his crumpled 
suit and then at his watch. Where 
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the hell was Jack? It was after six. 
Where had he spent the night? 

He left a note for Jack, begging 
him to call as soon as he got in. Then 
he took a cab to his own apartment. 
He showered and shaved, dressed in 
clean clothes, and had a light break- 
fast, then plunged into his work in 
the studio, resolutely putting aside 
all thought of Jack and his problem. 

But later that afternoon he pushed 
his work aside in disgust. At first he 
told himself he had to get out of the 
studio and away from the odor of 
fixative and rubber cement, but he 
knew it was no good. He had to fol- 
low up Jack’s problem somehow. 
Jack had called and asked him for 
help. He still needed help, maybe 
more than ever. What if last night 
had been a repetition of the night 
before, and somewhere, naked and 
terrified, Jack was trying to reach 
him? 

He called the apartment again, 
but there was still no answer. Then, 
with a sudden crystallizing of im- 
pulse, he called Stanton Foundation 
in Montreal and asked to speak to 
Dr. Douthright. He was put through 
to the laboratory, and a secretary in- 
formed him that Dr. Douthright was 
no longer with the laboratory. 

“It’s most important that I get in 
touch with her,” he said, and then, 
as the secretary hesitated, added, “if 
you could give me her home number. 
I’m calling from New York.” 

“Well, actually she’s left the city,” 
the secretary said slowly. “We have 
no forwarding address yet, but why 
don’t you try Albert Einstein in the 
Bronx. Unofficially, I can tell you 
she’s gone there. Try the department 
of microbiology at the university.” 



A call to Albert Einstein led to 
a number of transfers from depart- 
ment to department, and finally 
a businesslike, matter-of-fact voice. 
“This is Dr. Douthright.” 

“Dr. Steve Douthright of Can- 
ada?” 

“Dr. Stephanie Douthright.” A 
touch of controlled impatience. 
“Who is this? How can I help you?” 
“I want to speak to you, Dr. 
Douthright. I’m a very close friend 
of Jack Freeman.” 

“Oh.” There was a long pause, 
and then she said, slowly, “We’re 
not settled yet. If I could meet you 
somewhere. The school might he 
awkward. What did you say your 
name is?” 

“Clifford McNally. Will you have 
dinner with me tonight, you and 
Rhoda. Jack has told me about both 
of you.” 

“Will he be there? How is he?” 

“I don’t think he’ll join us, and 
frankly I don’t know how he is or 
where he is. That’s what I want to 
talk to you about. I want to be here, 
near my phone, in case he calls. He 
did that once before when he was in 
a great deal of trouble.” 

“I don’t understand,” she said 
sharply. “What kind of trouble?” 
“Look, I can’t explain by phone. 
Won’t you come up here? I’ll send 
out for dinner.” 

She took his address and he hung 
up, feeling that he had done as much 
as he could. Now he’d stick to the 
phone and wait. 

7 

w here New York Harbor 
opens to meet the ocean, the fresh 
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water of the Hudson has faded away, 
and even when the tide runs out, 
the water is ocean water, rich and 
salted. 

The shark that had been a bird, 
and before that a man, met the full, 
pure salt water gratefully, his gill 
slits opening wide to welcome it into 
his gills, and his lean, streamlined 
body awakened eagerly to the cold, 
the saline, the multitude of shark 
scents carried by the running tide, to 
the phosphorescent flashes of life be- 
low and the dark-shadows above. 

Somewhere, the man-part of his 
brain still maintained a small area 
of dark consciousness, a stubborn 
identity that waited helplessly in the 
cartilaginous skull of the shark for 
some chance to assert itself. Some- 
where, in the elasmobranch horror 
of shark brain, the man-self strug- 
gled towards total consciousness 
again and again before it gave up in 
despair to wait, but waiting, to still 
sense and know'. 

East, along the shores of Long Is- 
land, the shark glided through the 
coastal shallows, adapting his body 
to the W'ater with an instinct that 
floated up out of a dim, abysmal, 
racial past. Somewhere, in the un- 
used part of his man-brain, there 
had lain dormant every possible in- 
stinct encountered during the infi- 
nitely distant evolutionary past, the 
past that stretched behind him in a 
multitude of life forms, back to some 
pre-Cambrian tidal pool where a 
self-replicating molecule first came 
into existence. 

The man-shark swam east and 
then northward, edging aw'ay from 
the coastal shallows, out towards the 
wide deep ocean, as buried instincts 



from the dawn of the world rose 
within him, one by one. The man- 
part of his brain fought to pull him 
back, knowing that its only chance 
of survival as a man lay in the coastal 
shallows where he could reach land 
if he ever changed back, but the 
shark-part followed a new-found in- 
stinct deeper and more powerful 
than the buried man. 

The morning sun began to warm 
the water, and he cruised lazily dur- 
ing the day. In the late afternoon he 
caught a scent that aroused and ex- 
cited him strangely. 

He thrust forw'ard eagerly, trac- 
ing it to its source, and as night fell 
he caught up with a pack of sharks 
moving eastward. He fell in with 
them unquestioningly, and they ac- 
cepted him, though he was by far 
the smallest. There was no question 
of where he should swim. He fitted 
naturally into place at the rear of 
the pack, and he felt an easing away 
of the troubling feeling that had 
been haunting him and which he 
now realized was solitude. 

They swam aimlessly through the 
night, and then, towards morning, 
a wave of excitement swept through 
the pack. Far in the distance they 
had scented a herd of w'hales basking 
on the Atlantic’s surface, lazily tak- 
ing the sun on their black blubber- 
wrapped bodies, spouting and sound- 
ing idly as the w T him moved them. 

The pack of sharks sw'ept up on 
them swiftly, and before the herd 
could alert themselves, the pack had 
singled out a young calf and sur- 
rounded it. In sudden terror the 
calf sounded, and the sharks, in a 
V formation, accompanied it down, 
through fathom after fathom of em- 
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erald green water, and at the end of 
its dive they moved in, each shark 
in the pack launching itself at the 
whale, each tearing away a mouthful 
of warm, bleeding flesh. 

The calf whale struggled up- 
wards, the emerald water funneling 
behind it in a bloody froth, and the 
sharks came after it. At the surface 
the whale rolled frantically, search- 
ing for the others, but the herd had 
taken off at the first sign of the 
sharks. 

Once again, stung by the biting of 
the sharks, the whale sounded, hut 
this time weakly, sensing that it was 
lost, that its lifeblood was ebbing 
away. 

Inflamed by the scent and taste 
of warm-blooded mammalian flesh, 
the sharks closed in, the man-shark 
among them, tearing and stripping 
the meat from the still struggling 
bones of the calf. 

They only stopped when there 
were shreds of skin and bones and 
entrails left, and then the pack, 
gorged and somnolent, but content, 
rode the surging bosom of the ocean. 
In the shark that had once been 
human, the last trace of man drew 
in upon itself in horrified defense 
and surrendered to total uncon- 
sciousness. 

8 

I^TEVE AND RHODA ARRIVED AT 

Clifford’s apartment at nine that 
evening. After awkward introduc- 
tions, Steve settled down in the 
leather armchair with a grateful 
sigh, accepted the Scotch and soda 
that Clifford offered, and kicking off 
her shoes, stared around the room 



curiously. “This is quite a layout you 
have.” She hissed sibilantly at Push- 
kin, who approached with disdain, 
then leaped to the coffee table and 
sat preening himself. 

Restlessly Rhoda wandered over 
to the upright piano painted black 
and gold and ran her fingers over 
the keyboard. “It needs tuning bad- 
ly,” Clifford apologized. “I used to 
play — God, it must be at least ten 
years since I’ve touched it.” He 
handed Rhoda a drink and sat down 
on a straight-backed chair, staring 
somberly at both of them. 

“How do you find New York, 
after Montreal?” 

Steve grimaced. “We found it 
right where it’s always been. Look, 
let’s dispense with the amenities. 
What about Jack? Is he coming?” 
Clifford ran his hand over his 
bald head. “Do you like Chinese 
food? I’ve sent for some, and it ought 
to be here any minute. We’ll talk 
about Jack then.” 

“Is he all right?” Rhoda asked. 
“I don’t know; just take my word 
for that.” The doorbell rang and 
Clifford jumped to his feet grate- 
fully, took the load of packages from 
the delivery boy, eased them onto 
the kitchen table and tipped him. 

“Here, let me set the table.” 
Rhoda put her drink down and be- 
gan bustling between kitchen and 
dining area. “These dishes are lovely. 
Where did you ever get a cloth with 
such rich colors? And it doesn’t 
clash with the rest of the room.” 
Steve snorted and put her feet up 
on the ottoman. “When you two are 
finished being domestic, maybe we 
can talk.” 

Clifford began serving and they 
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ate quietly, Steve watching him spec- 
ulatively from time to time, Rhoda 
thoughtful, not withdrawn, but 
seeming to consider some inward 
problem. Afterwards Clifford 
brought out a bottle of brandy and 
some small glasses. “Let me tell you 
about Jack.” 

“That’s what we’ve been waiting 
for,” Steve said drily. 

“We’re very good friends. I’m 
probably the best friend Jack has, 
and yet — well, months can go by 
without our seeing each other. I’m 
telling you this,” he said quickly, 
interrupting Steve’s attempt to pro- 
test, “so you’ll understand how iso- 
lated Jack is, how it could be that I, 
his best friend, never knew that he 
had cancer, that he only had a 
month or so to live.” 

Rhoda looked up. “You told Steve 
you didn’t know where he is. What 
did you mean?” 

“I hadn’t heard from Jack for 
over a month, and then yesterday 
morning he called me.” Carefully 
Clifford told them about the call 
from the park, and how he had 
picked Jack up, half naked. He told 
them Jack’s story, his hallucination 
about running through the city like 
a wolf. 

While he talked Steve smoked 
furiously, lighting one cigarette from 
the stub of the last, her hands rest- 
lessly moving the empty dishes and 
the silverware on the table. 

“The only thing is,” Clifford fin- 
ished slowly, “I don’t know how 
much of an hallucination it was.” 

“What do you mean?” Steve’s eyes 
narrowed. 

“I went to see Anna that night. 
She told me the same story, that 



Jack had turned into a wolf. She 
wasn’t lying, I’m sure of that. But 
how could she have had the same 
hallucination?” 

“How do you know she didn’t?” 
Steve said tightly. “If Jack could 
have an hallucination, why couldn’t 
she?” 

“The same one? It’s not very 
likely.” 

“Oh, hell! Is it any more likely 
than that he turned into a wolf? 
Maybe they were both in it together, 
making up some story to put you 
on.” 

“Maybe, but it would have to be a 
pretty elaborate put-on, and why 
play a joke like that on me?” There 
was an uncomfortable silence, and 
then Clifford asked, “What kind of 
drug did you give Jack in Mont- 
real?” 

Steve bit her lip. For a moment 
she kept staring at Clifford, then 
abruptly her mouth tightened. “He 
told you. I gave him something that 
might have helped arrest his can- 
cer.” 

Rhoda shook her head. “Tell him 
the truth.” 

Steve looked at her angrily, 
started to speak, and then was silent. 
For at least a minute they sat like 
that, the two women staring at each 
other as if their very glances were a 
means of communication. Finally 
Steve cried out, "I can’t!” 

“Steve, it’s gotten out of hand.” 

“What has?” Clifford asked 
sharply. 

With her eyes still on Rhoda, 
Steve said, “I’ll go. along with that, 
but it’s Jack we owe an explanation 
to.” 

“Then I was right.” Clifford 
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looked from one to the other while 
a cold edge of fear touched his spine. 
Something was wrong here, so 
wrong he could almost taste it. 
“What was in the drug you gave 
him?” 

Again there was that long, un- 
comfortable silence, and then to 
Clifford’s bewilderment, Steve sud- 
denly put up her hands as if pushing 
something invisible from her. 

“All right, all right!” She turned 
and grasped the edge of the table, 
then lifted her eyes to Clifford and 
smiled suddenly, wanly. “I want to 
play a parlor game with you and 
Rhoda.” 

Frowning, Clifford asked, “What 
are you talking about? What the 
hell’s going on?” 

“Games, fun and games. Rhoda, 
go into the bathroom and shut the 
door.” 

Rhoda turned, entered the bath- 
room, and shut the door behind her. 
After a moment they heard the wa- 
ter running. Steve, still smiling said, 
“She can’t hear us now, not with the 
water running and especially if you 
speak softly. Tell me something, 
whisper it or write it out, something 
intimate that only you would know.” 
“Have you both lost your minds?” 
“That’s a funny choice of words. 
Actually we’ve gained them.” Steve 
seemed suddenly excited. “No, we 
have a little trick, and we want you 
to guess how it’s done, because 
there’s only one way it could be 
done, and we want you to find that 
out. Tell me something, anything at 
all, anything neither Rhoda nor I 
could possibly know.” 

Clifford stared at her for a mo- 
ment, then said, “All right. I’ll play 



too. I’m working on a layout for 
Suddler and Hennesy, a medical ad- 
vertising agency. It’s for a new 
monthly newspaper on gastrointes- 
tinal disorders. Only one man knows 
I’m handling it.” 

Steve grinned and lifted one hand 
in a mock salute. “I’m going out in 
the hall, out of the apartment. 
When I close the door behind me, 
call Rhoda out.” 

She slipped on her shoes, opened 
the hall door and stepped into the 
corridor outside the apartment, clos- 
ing the door behind her. Clifford 
tested the latch, then turned to the 
bathroom, but before he could touch 
it the door had opened, and Rhoda 
stepped out. 

“You’re working on a layout for 
Suddler and Hennesy, a medical ad- 
vertising agency. It’s for a monthly 
newspaper on gastrointestinal disor- 
ders,” she said quietly. 

He shook his head admiringly. 
“It’s a great trick. How do you do it?” 

“I read Steve’s mind.” Rhoda 
stepped to the apartment door and 
opened it. Steve came in and shiv- 
ered. “It’s cold out there. Did our 
little demonstration convince you of 
anything?” 

“It convinced me that parlor 
tricks aren’t dead. What am I think- 
ing now?” 

“I can’t read your mind.” There 
was a subtle edge of contempt in 
Steve’s voice. 

“What did you want to make me 
believe?” 

Steve kicked off her shoes again 
and walked into the living room, 
taking the bottle of brandy with her. 
“We did that to try to make you a 
bit more receptive to what I want to 
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tell you, to try and make you believe 
something that sounds — well, I 
don’t know what it sounds like. I’ve 
never been in a position to know.” 

Clifford sat back and lit a cigar, 
staring at the two of them curiously. 
They seemed so different, so phys- 
ically opposite, and yet there was 
something curiously similar about 
them, or was it just a subtle under- 
standing. If Rhoda itched, Steve 
would scratch automatically, he 
thought. 

“I will tell it my way,” Steve 
said, "except that it’s hard to know 
where to start. I never knew what 
was wrong with me till I was ten 
and my father died. All I knew as a 
child was that something was differ- 
ent about me, I mean physically 
different.” She lifted her hand, 
palm up, and clenched the fingers. 
“Different not in the way I looked, 
but in the way I felt.” 

“You said physically,” Clifford 
interrupted. He was still suspicious, 
afraid that some trick was being 
played, but Steve’s face, tight and 
earnest, began to convince him. 

“I meant physically. The differ- 
ence was in a physical feeling, in an 
awareness of things. Look, I know 
this sounds as if it has nothing at all 
to do with Jack, but believe me, it 
has.” She sipped at the brandy. 
“This is good. When I was a child I 
could hear things other kids could- 
n’t, adults couldn’t either. I was 
aware of things, almost like seeing 
around corners, knowing what peo- 
ple would say before they said it, 
knowing how people felt when they 
tried to hide it; but it was all form- 
less, fuzzy. 

“At times, falling asleep at night, 



I’d almost understand it, but never 
quite. It never was more than an 
uncomfortable impression until — 
until my father died. 

“One summer afternoon he came 
home from work looking white and 
all wrung out. It was one of those 
ominous, threatening summer after- 
noons, and I had been all keyed up 
before he came. I put it down to the 
weather, but now I know better. 
Mom took one look at Dad and ran 
to him. I remember him climbing 
the porch steps, his shirt wet with 
sweat, his collar open. 

“He caught Mom’s hand and 
shook his head the way a cornered 
bull shakes it. ‘I’m sick, Helen. I’ve 
felt lousy all day.’ I remember him 
saying that, then he looked at me, 
puzzled and frightened. 

“The feeling of uneasiness in me 
seemed to coalesce into one icy core 
of dread, and then my father 
screamed and fell to his knees and 
then forward on his face. Mom 
screamed too, and suddenly it was as 
if a door in my head burst open. I 
could hear my father, not his voice, 
but in my head. I could hear him 
crying, Oh, God, what’s happening, 
it’s all dark. I can’t see. Helen, help 
me. No, no .. . please, no. I 
can’t stand the pain!" 

Steve was silent, chewing her lip, 
and Clifford, watching her, shivered. 
Then she shook her head. “I knew 
the pain he was feeling. It almost 
ripped me apart for I shared every 
second of it, and then it was over, 
and his voice was gone. But he 
hadn’t said a word from the mo- 
ment he fell, not a spoken word. Do 
you understand? I heard his 
thoughts. 
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“He died of a dissecting aneu- 
rysm, and I know now that’s one of 
the most intense pains a man can 
feel, and I, just ten, felt it with him. 

“After that it was as if some cur- 
tain had been ripped from my mind. 
I could tell that it was open, ready 
for reception, but there was no one 
there, no one to talk to me on the 
level of the mind — no one to think 
at me. 

“I think I could have been made 
to hear thoughts all along if someone 
had ever tried to reach me. How my 
father broke through at that last 
moment, I don’t know, except that 
he was my father and there was a 
link between us, so strong . . 

Steve shook her head, wondering 
even now, after all the years. “I 
went for years after that listening, 
alw r ays listening and never hearing. 
It was a kind of hell.” 

“If you didn’t hear,” Clifford cut 
in, “how could you know? I mean, 
how could you know you could 
hear?” 

She nodded. “I knew', that’s all. 
The fuzziness w'as gone, and there 
was another sense in my mind. I 
don’t know where the receptor for it 
was, perhaps in my pineal gland, 
that archaic third eye we all have. 
All I know W'as that I had some new 
sense and I couldn’t use it. Like 
having a radio when there’s no 
transmitter around. I was blind in 
one area, and lonely, lonely in a 
vague and formless way — perhaps 
yearning is a better word than lone- 
ly- 

“I wanted something with all my 
heart and soul, but I never knew 
what I wanted — until I met Livia. 
She was in one of my classes. I was 



at UCLA then. She was a tiny thing, 
a Mexican girl, dark-skinned and 
black-haired, and with large eyes. 
They should have been black to fit 
the rest of her stereotype, because 
she was a perfect stereotype of the 
beautiful Mexican, but they 
w'eren’t. Her eyes were like mine, 
this colorless gray, and like Rho- 
da’s.” She nodded across the room, 
and Rhoda, sitting tranquilly on the 
couch, looked up briefly, smiling in 
a secret communion that left Clif- 
ford uneasily excluded. 

“Livia still wore the veil over her 
mind, the veil my father’s death had 
torn away from my mind. I might 
never have guessed except that once, 
in the lab, her apparatus caught fire 
and exploded. It wasn’t serious, but 
it was frightening, and she 
screamed, screamed with her mouth 
and also with her mind — and the 
veil was brushed aside. 

“I put out the fire, but even while 
I was using the extinguisher our 
minds were touching, exclaiming, 
crying out in wonder, exploring to- 
wards each other. How can I ex- 
plain that to you? How can I ex- 
plain the absolute, open wonder of 
touching someone else’s mind, of 
knowing someone else so completely, 
so utterly . . . there’s no reality 
greater than that, none!” 

Clifford shook his head. “The 
thought of it scares me. I don’t think 
I could stand another person being 
that — intimate.” 

“It’s intimacy, yes, but it’s more. 
It’s an end to loneliness, an absolute 
and wonderful end to loneliness.” 

Rhoda spoke softly. “Do you 
know what loneliness is, what real 
loneliness is?” 
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. “It’s a state of humanity,” Steve 
said heavily. “We write books about 
it, plays and poems. It permeates our 
civilization, and everyone accepts it 
as a necessary condition of being 
human. Animals don’t feel it, except 
in a dim, instinctive way. We under- 
stand because we can reason . . . 
and we must live with it.” 

“What happened?” Clifford, 
caught completely by the story, still 
felt an uncomfortable urge to 
change the subject. 

Steve lifted her empty glass and 
turned it upside down. “Livia died. 
Pneumonia. There never was much 
strength in her.” She grimaced. 
“That’s when I almost cracked up. 
Christ, I knew what it was to be 
alone, completely, absolutely alone.” 
She looked down at her hands. “I 
stuck it out at UCLA for a month 
after her death, and then I took off. 
I had sense enough to leave most of 
my savings in the bank and carry 
traveler’s checks, but beyond that — 
I began to drink too much and gen- 
erally go to pieces. 

“Nothing seemed to matter. 
Nothing was really important, food, 
work . . . nothing.” She laughed 
harshly. “I had my first real affair 
with a man, and I think that was 
the most terrible part of all. I found 
out one thing, and it’s the reason for 
this whole business with Jack. I 
could never know a man physically, 
never go to bed with a man and have 
it mean anything, unless he could 
link his mind to mine.” 

“Tell me how Jack fits into all 
this,” Clifford said. 

She shook her head. “Let me 
finish my story first. There isn’t 
much more to tell. I found Rhoda a 



year after Livia died. It was a hell 
of a year, but somehow I had pulled 
myself out of the rut I was in. I’m 
telling you all this so you’ll under- 
stand why I had to do what I did. I 
was passing through the town Rhoda 
lived in when I heard her scream, 
mentally scream.” 

“What a minute. I don’t under- 
stand,” Clifford protested. “Are you 
trying to tell me that every woman 
can do this, whatever it is, under 
pressure?” 

“No, no. There are only a few of 
us, maybe a hundred in America, 
who are born like this, who have 
this built-in receptor, this clouded 
ability. There have probably always 
been women like this. Sometimes 
the veil is never lifted, and they go 
through life a little different and 
not understanding that difference. 
Maybe a bit more psychic. Then 
some stress or trauma causes the veil 
to be lifted, and unless they find 
someone else, they must face this 
endless loneliness.” 

She shuddered. “We learned how 
to find others, even when the veil 
was still there, when they were still 
unawakened. We learned to spot 
them easily. Wherever we went we 
would build up a little group, a 
community of women who could 
meet on this level.” 

“Only women?” 

“Only women. Only grey-eyed 
women.” She looked up at him, her 
eyes wide, her face peculiarly young 
and defenseless. 

After a while she sighed and went 
on. “I did some work one summer 
for a Dr. Cecil Jacobson at the 
George Washington University 
school of medicine, and I became 
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very involved with genetics and 
chromosome counts. That’s when I 
began to understand what this is, 
this freak talent of ours.” 

“What is it?” 

“A mutation, but a recessive mu- 
tation on the X chromosome. That’s 
why it happens to women, why 
we’ve never found a man with it. 
For all we know, women may have 
been mutating like this for thou- 
sands of years.” 

Clifford stared at her in bewilder- 
ment. “If that were so, then by now 
every woman would be — telepathic.” 

Steve shook her head impatiently. 
“I don’t know how much you under- 
stand about genetics. It’s a recessive 
gene. That means that it takes two, 
one on each X chromosome to have 
an effect. A woman has to get one 
gene from her mother and one from 
her father. That doesn’t happen 
often.”- 

“And a single gene has no effect?” 
He seemed hypnotized by her in- 
tensity, accepting what his mind 
told him was absolute nonsense. 

“Perhaps it has some effect,” 
Steve said slowly. “You know, a 
woman has two X chromosomes. A 
man has an X chromosome, and its 
mate is called the Y. It’s too short 
to match up with the X all along its 
length. Part of it matches.” She 
chuckled harshly. ‘“You men were 
short-changed there. Anyway, my 
father must have had one mutant 
gene on his X chromosome. Maybe 
that’s why, under the terrible stress 
of his death, I could hear him men- 
tally.” She was quiet for a long mo- 
ment. When she went on her voice 
was lower, tighter. 

“Not many men have that single 



gene. When they do we can usually 
sense it, a sort of vague, mental 
awareness. They’re also — how can I 
say it? Incomplete. They can never 
be as complete as we are, but they’re 
still not like other men. They know 
something is missing, and that 
knowledge can play hell with their 
entire lives.” 

Clifford fought back a growing 
annoyance. There was a little too 
much arrogance in her attitude. “I 
don’t understand why it hasn’t 
spread out if it’s been around for 
such a long time — or is there any 
racial advantage to this — this mind- 
reading trick.” He chose the word 
trick deliberately, a way of hitting 
back at her, but it was Rhoda who 
flinched. 

She shrugged his interruption 
aside. “Even if we do marry, we can 
only offer one X chromosome with a 
mutant gene to our children. Most 
of us don’t marry, and there isn’t 
much chance of the frequency of the 
gene increasing. But if one man, 
only one, appeared with this same 
mutation on his Y chromosome, ev- 
erything would change. It would 
spread throughout the world with- 
out mankind being aware of it. I 
don’t know how long it would take, 
how many generations . . .” She 
turned to face him, her eyes gleam- 
ing. “That’s the man of tomorrow, 
the next step forward in evolution.” 

"Why?” Clifford asked flatly. 

“Why? Can you imagine wars in 
a telepathic species? Can you im- 
agine poverty or want?” 

Drily, Clifford said, “Easily. As 
long as men were still human.” He 
shook his head. “Look, what has 
this all to do with Jack and what’s 
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happened to him. You tell me a 
wild story, and for all I know it’s 
true. All right.” He silenced her 
quick protest. “Let’s say I accept it 
as truth. Where does Jack lit in?” 

Rhoda, who had been silent till 
now, leaned forward intently. 
“Haven’t you realized what Steve 
has been getting at?” 

“No, I haven’t. What is it all 
leading up to? 

“But if you accept it, you must 
realize what it means. We are the 
next step forward for mankind. 
What man is to the ape, we are to 
man.”' 

Were they both mad? He shook 
his head. What Steve had said car- 
ried a ring of conviction, but it was 
Rhoda’s quiet, decisive voice that im- 
pelled him to belief. What man is to 
the ape! 

“And Jack?” 

Slowly Steve said, “The DNA I 
gave Jack was not Stiener’s experi- 
mental DNA alone. It was my own 
as well. It’s something I’ve spent 
years working on, DNA isolated 
from our own cell cultures, as well 
as DNA synthesized from the basic 
amino acids. What I wanted to do 

*r 

She spread her hands, groping 
for the proper words. “What I 
wanted to do was rearrange Jack’s 
basic genetic structure. Jacobson 
calls it genetic manipulation. The 
synthetic DNA should have shaken 
up his chromosomes. It’s done to 
experimental animals. Our own 
DNA, I hoped, would change the 
DNA in his germ cells, change his 
chromosomes, his genes, implant our 
genetic pattern over his.” 

“And make him what?” His voice 



rose. “In other words you were ex- 
perimenting on Jack?” 

She waved it aside with a motion 
of her hand, and there was a ruth- 
less edge to her voice. “I developed 
the technique with three other bio- 
physieists I worked with. They were 
all women, all like us. All right. I 
experimented on Jack, but he would 
have died anyway, and if Stiener 
was right he would have lived. Per- 
haps he will live.” 

“To be a stud for your new race?” 
“This is above race. It’s a matter 
of species.” She turned to face him, 
her back to the window. “We need 
a man, not physically. We need his 
sperm. Jack could have been that 
man. His X chromosome was mu- 
tant.” 

"What do you mean?” 

“I could sense it, the uncertainty, 
the awareness, the incompleteness 
of him.” She turned her palm down. 
“He said himself that he had noth- 
ing to lose.” 

“Is it so bad a thing we’ve done,” 
Rhoda asked softly, leaning forward. 
“If it works it will save Jack’s life 
and give us an answer.” 

“If what works?” Clifford asked 
harshly. “Stiener’s anti-cancer DNA 
or the stuff you mixed with it?” 
“Either one,” Steve said tightly. 
“If either one works, it’s worth it.” 
“To you, perhaps.” He thought of 
Jack crouching naked and terrified 
in the park. “Doesn’t it matter what 
he has to go through, thinking he’s 
God-knows-what kind of animal?” 
Steve nodded. “Not thinking, 
Clifford. He is God-knows-what kind 
of animal. You still don’t under- 
stand.” 

Clifford, remembering Anna’s 
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words, “He was a wolf,” stared at 
Steve and shivered. “I won’t let you 
go on with this, whatever you’re 
going to do.” 

Instead of answering, she slipped 
into her shoes, then walked to the 
closet to get their coats. It was only 
as they were leaving that she an- 
swered him in a cold, ruthless voice. 
“You can’t stop us, Clifford. Believe 
me, you can’t. I won’t let you. 
There’s just too much at stake.” 

9 

T« Marfayan had been 
named as a compromise attempt by 
Tom Dickenson to pacify his wife 
Martha, his daughter Ann and his 
mistress, Faye Hunter. The Mar- 
fayan was a 36-foot cabin cruiser, 
chartered out of Greenport, Long 
Island, and if Tom had been able to 
raise the necessary 60 dollars, she 
would have been out of the water a 
month ago, her bottom scraped, and 
her engines rinsed with alcohol. 

As it was she was the last of a few 
lonely fishing boats huddled at the 
Port of Egypt pier near the seafood 
restaurant where Tom sat at the bar. 
Coots, the bartender, poured Tom a 
stiff shot as he pointed out a table of 
three. “Guy by the name of Harts- 
dale’s been asking about your boat. 
I think he wants to charter it, 
Tommy." 

Holding his drink, Tom made his 
way to the table, his head filled with 
pleasant visions of the Marfayan 
hauled and scraped on the fee of one 
last charter. “You the party that’s 
looking for some fishing?” 

Hartsdale, a bulky man in his 
forties, stood up and shook hands, 



then waved Tom to a seat. “Meet my 
sister Alice, and this is Mike.” 
Mike, sandy-haired and hand- 
some in a florid way, stared up with 
a sullen nod of recognition. “If yuh 
crazy enough to go fishing in 
weather like this, let’s go and get it 
over with.” 

Alice, hardly more than a teen- 
ager, pretty 7 in spite of her bleached 
hair and heavy make-up, put a 
coaxing hand on Mike’s arm. “Come 
on, Mike, it’s gonna be fun.” She 
stared at Tom eagerly. “What can 
we catch now, this time of year?” 
Tom shrugged. “There’s plenty of 
striped bass still running, and out 
beyond Montauk, some blues.” 

“I want a tuna,” Hartsdale said. 
He stared at Tom out of pale, sun- 
bleached eyes, his black hair cut so 
short he seemed bald. “I want a 
good fight with a tuna.” 

Tom scratched his head and 
wondered how far he could stretch 
the truth. The boat really needed 
hauling. “You might get a tuna, it’s 
still not too late.” 

“You got the rig for it?” 

“I sure have. The boat’s all set 
too, right out here at the pier.” If 
this lunatic wanted to go hunting 
tuna this time of year, it was okay 
with him. “I take seventy bucks this 
late in the season.” 

Hartsdale took a roll of bills out 
of his pocket and peeled off three 
twenties and a ten. “That’s for the 
boat. Find me a tuna and there’s 
thirty more.” 

Tom pocketed the money, nod- 
ding. “When do you want to go?” 
“Now. Right now.” Hartsdale 
pushed his chair back. “Come on, 
Alice, Mike, let’s get cracking.” 
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“You mean now, tonight?” 

“Why not? They don’t bite at 
night? You know, fish don’t sleep. 
You know that? Hell, night’s even 
better than day, and who knows 
where we’ll be tomorrow.” 

Later, out on Peconic Bay and 
headed around Shelter Island to- 
wards Plum Gut, the three were 
silent, bundled up and watching 
Tom at the wheel. The lights of 
Greenport fell away behind them, 
and the clean brilliant bowl of stars 
moved down to meet the horizon. 

Sobered by the cold air and dark 
water, Alice asked, “Isn’t it kind of 
crazy to go out like this, at night?” 
She had brought a bottle of gin 
along, and she cuddled it to her 
breast. “Do the fish still bite at 
night?” 

“Mr. Hartsdale’s right,” Tom said 
with a grin. “Night or day, it’s the 
same to them, only not many people 
like to fish after dark. But there’s 
some good fields out there beyond 
Montauk,” he added quickly. 

“Well, you open her up.” Harts- 
dale held up a bottle of Scotch. 
“With this and Alice’s gin we’re all 
prepared. Let’s start stoking some 
heat into us.” 

Surprisingly, two miles out be- 
yond Montauk, they began to pull 
in a huge catch of striped bass. 
“They’re running like crazy,” Tom 
said in surprised satisfaction. 

Mike, half paralyzed with Scotch, 
fished groggily but methodically, 
and Alice screamed with joy each 
time a fish fought at her line. Only 
Hartsdale seemed unsatisfied. Pac- 
ing the deck unhappily, he finally 
burst out, “To hell with this. I want 
to try for tuna.” 



Tom finally gave in, knowing 
with guilty certainty that his vague 
talk about tuna had been nothing 
but talk. There was almost no 
chance of getting anything larger 
than striped bass this late in the 
season. He set up the fighting chair 
in the rear of the boat and rigged 
up the heavy equipment for Harts- 
dale. Maybe he could hit a sword- 
fish. If it was a fight he wanted, 
even a shark would do it. 

He slowed down to trawling 
speed and glanced back at Hartsdale 
uneasily. He was settled in the chair, 
his mouth clamped around a cigar, 
a grim look on his face that said 
Tom had better produce or else. 

Tom shrugged. They were all 
loaded with liquor by now. He 
might as well be prepared to spend 
the night out here. He took a swig 
of the Scotch bottle, thought regret- 
fully of Faye and happily of the 
seventy bucks, and then inched the 
Marfayan up a bit while Hartsdale 
played the line out to about 200 
feet. It was going to be a long night! 

But the strike, when it came, 
took them all by surprise. "I’ve got 
one, I’ve got it!” Hartsdale screamed. 
“Man, it’s a live one!” 

Mike, pulling out of his drunken 
apathy, yelled, “Play him! For 
Christ’s sake, play him, man.” 
Tom slowed the boat down to 
little more than an idle and turned 
to watch Hartsdale, his rod bent 
almost double, playing out and reel- 
ing in, out a little, in a little more, 
inch by inch till the violently bat- 
tling fish was almost to the stern of 
the boat. 

“I’ve got it, I’ve got it!” Harts- 
dale gasped. Tom swung the light 
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to the rear and lit up the black wa- 
ter, churned now to a white froth 
by the still-struggling fish. 

“The gaff,” he shouted at Mike. 
“Get the gaff and hook it.” 

Alice screamed as Mike stumbled 
forward with the gaff and leaned 
over the rear of the boat, clumsily 
trying to hook the threshing fish. 
At the third attempt, as Hartsdale 
with a titanic lunge pulled it clear 
of the water, he caught it under the 
gills; and while the white froth of 
water turned pink, he tugged and 
hauled the battling fish into the boat. 

Hartsdale dropped the rod and 
unbuckling his belt, sprang forward 
to help. With one enormous heave 
they had the monster over the rail 
and onto the deck of the boat. 

“Jesus Christ, it’s a shark,” Tom 
cried out. He let go of the wheel 
and tore the fire axe off the side 
rail. “Stand clear. It can still rip the 
hell out of you. Let me kill it before 
it fastens those teeth in one of us.” 

“Man-oh-man, what a beast,” 
Hartsdale whispered. “I caught 
that!” 

On the deck the shark threshed 
frantically, the gills streaming blood 
where the gaff had torn them and 
the mouth closing and opening vio- 
lently as it gasped for breath. 

Then, as Tom rushed up with 
the axe, the long, streamlined body 
of the shark changed, seeming to 
blur like plastic before their eyes. 
The color changed from blue-black 
to light blue, then pale green and 
yellow, and finally flesh color. The 
back broadened, thickened, split at 
the tail into two legs, while below 
die head, the body sprouted two 
arms. 



Alice screamed with horror, and 
the three men stared unbelievingly, 
in a fog of bewilderment. The axe 
fell to the deck, and Tom crossed 
himself automatically. Mike re- 
treated at once into the alcoholic 
fog he had moved in before. He 
fumbled his way to the rail and 
started to heave over it. 

Tom and Hartsdale watched the 
full metamorphosis, the emergence 
of a face, a torso, a full-grown man 
from the body of the shark, a naked 
man who scrambled to his feet to 
face them with wide, blank, unin- 
telligent eyes. 

He was young, hardly out of his 
teens, perfectly built and muscled, 
a Greek statue of a man, ideally 
proportioned and featured. He stood 
there, staring at the men, at the 
boat, and then, lifting his head 
slowly, at the bowl of stars above. 

"What the hell . . .” Tom 
looked down at the deck. “Did he 
come out of that fish? Where did 
he come from.” No one answered 
and his voice rose. “Where did he 
come from? Where the hell did you 
come from?” 

When an event occurs that passes 
belief, the human mind finds it 
easier not to believe. Hartsdale 
weighed the possibility of a shark 
turning into a man and rejected it 
at once. Since it was impossible, it 
hadn’t happened, and they had 
pulled a man aboard, a naked man 
out of the sea, but they had all been 
too drunk to know it. The mind 
plays strange tricks, he told himself 
comfortingly. 

“There never was a shark,” he 
said to Tom soberly. “We were all 
loaded. We pull a guy out of the 
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water and we see a shark. For 
Christ’s sake, throw him a coat or 
something.” 

Alice took her hands from her 
eyes and stared at him. “But I saw 
a shark.” 

“You think you did,” he said ra- 
tionally, nodding at Mike, who was 
still heaving over the side of the 
boat. “That’s how loaded we were. 
Haven’t you got any extra clothes, 
Dickenson?” 

Tom shook himself as if shrug- 
ging off a bad dream. Maybe Harts- 
dale was right. He ducked into the 
cabin and came out with a pair of 
pants, some sneakers, and a coat. 
“Here.” He held them out to the 
motionless man. “Get into these.” 

The boy backed away till he 
touched the rail. He looked back at 
the water, and there was a momen- 
tary flicker of life behind his eyes, 
then the blankness descended again. 

“Here.” Tom shoved the clothes 
forward. “I’ve got to get back to the 
wheel.” 

Hesitantly, the boy took the 
clothes and Tom turned and hurried 
to the wheel. Without even asking 
Bartsdale, he checked the compass 
and the stars, saw the lights off 
Montauk, and revving up the mo- 
tor, headed back toward poit. He 
switched off the cabin light, leaving 
the group in semidarkness. At the 
stern Hartsdale approached the boy 
gently, show'ing how to pull the 
pants on and button the jacket. 

“The poor kid is shocked,” he 
told Alice. “Who knows how long 
he’s been in the water. But he’ll 
snap out of it. Won’t you, son?” He 
smiled at the boy, and slowly, awk- 
wardly, the boy smiled back. 



Alice stared at him as the boat 
throbbed ahead, and finally she said, 
softly, “God, he’s handsome. But he 
scares me. There’s something miss- 
ing.” 

The rest of the trip was made in 
silence, except for the roar of the 
motor and the shuddering of the 
deck. At the Port of Egypt dock 
Tom secured the boat while Harts- 
dale helped the others off. Once on 
the dock the boy hesitated, staring 
uncertainly back at the boat and 
then to the water, to the wide, dark 
expanse of the bay. His hand 
touched his chest and moved un- 
certainly down his body. Then he 
lifted his hand and stared at his 
fingers, spreading them and flexing 
them. 

“He’s still shook up,” Hartsdale 
said confidently. “Come on, Alice. 
Help me get Mike back.” 

But Mike shook off their arms. “I 
can walk, damn it! Just let me get 
away from that — fish.” 

Left alone for a moment, while 
Tom tended to the boat, the boy 
followed the faint, unfamiliar ten- 
drils of thought that wandered into 
his numbed brain, that probed out 
tentatively from the man that had 
cowered so long within the shark. 

As a shark, his man-conscious- 
ness had been half withdrawn, half 
forced back into the shadowy, almost 
unconscious fringes of sanity. There 
it had waited, taking no part in the 
savage, predatory life of the shark; 
but for a while it had received stim- 
uli, impressions, sensory perceptions; 
and it had been aware, frighten- 
ingly aware of all the days spent in 
the green hell of the sea. 

When faced with death from 
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anoxia on the floor of the boat, in- 
stinct for survival had taken over, 
and the plastic flesh had become 
a man again, an air-breathing crea- 
ture. But it had not become a spe- 
cific man. Jack’s own identity was 
too deeply buried for that. It had 
become a concept of a man, a per- 
fect model of a man borrowed from 
some recess of the shocked, con- 
trolling mind still cowering in the 
neural caverns of the skull. 

Now, slowly, tentatively and fear- 
fully, the mind came back, and the 
empty', perfect body changed and 
shaped itself to the blueprint of 
Jack Freeman. 

Awareness, consciousness, what- 
ever constitutes the whole of the 
man crept back slowly. Jack, staring 
at his hand, first became aware of 
the awkward tightness of his pants. 
He loosened the belt buckle with a 
sigh of relief and then stared around 
him. 

Memory washed back, confused 
and filled with terror, dominated by 
the remembrance of tearing blood- 
soaked mouthfuls of flesh from the 
whale’s side. Then the other parts 
of memory fell into place, his fall 
from the bridge, the moment as a 
bird, the change to a shark, the 
fight against the line and the gaff, 
and finally the floundering terror of 
choking to death on the deck of the 
boat. 

“Hello. Any better now?” He 
heard Tom’s footsteps and turned, 
searching desperately for something 
to say, some rational explanation. 

But he was saved the trouble. 
Tom looked at him in the light from 
the bar, then glanced beyond him. 
“Sorry. I thought you were the 



other one, the kid. Did you see a 
kid standing here?” 

“A kid?” His voice was hoarse. 
“In a jacket like yours.” 

“Oh, yeah.” He gestured vaguely. 
“Down at the end of the dock there.” 
“Thanks.” Tom turned and 
started off, then looked back curi- 
ously. Jack held his breath, turning 
his head so the light caught his face. 
Instinctively he knew that it had 
changed, was his own now. Tom 
shrugged and walked on. 

He had accepted Jack as someone 
else. The similarity of clothes had 
puzzled him, but if they searched 
and didn’t find the boy, then found 
him wearing the boy’s clothes — what 
would they do? 

He stood there chewing his lip 
uneasily. Was there any story he 
could tell to convince them? What 
would they think when they couldn’t 
find the boy? They had seen a boy, 
a young man on the boat. In a little 
while they’d start searching for him, 
probably notify the police. 

He had to get out of here! With- 
out stopping to think, he ducked 
into the shadows of the restaurant. 
Behind, there was a low, brick wall, 
and beyond that a parking lot with 
about six cars. 

If only the keys had been left in 
one! With his heart hammering, he 
slipped over the low wall and 
checked the cars nearest to it. The 
doors were all locked. One by one 
he tried the rest. One was open, but 
there were no keys in the ignition 
nor on the overhead visor. He 
checked the open glove compart- 
ment; still no keys, but a battered 
billfold yielded several credit cards 
and a five dollar bill. He hesitated 
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for a moment, then pocketed the 
five dollars and replaced the billfold. 

He raced across the parking lot 
and jumped the low wall on the 
other side, landing on a patch of 
sandy beach. Without stopping, he 
ran up the beach until he had to 
slow to catch his breath, then turned 
away from the water, crossed a 
sandy, w'eed-grown lot, and came 
out on a road stretching east and 
west, lit to a silver sheen by the low, 
bright yellow of a half-moon. 

10 

H E STARTED WALKING 
abruptly. Direction didn’t matter. 
He’d come to something, to some- 
place eventually. Before long he 
passed a sign that read: Greenport 
— Riverhead 21 miles. He had to 
be on Long Island, maybe 70 or 80 
miles from Manhattan. He began to 
shiver, suddenly aware of the cold, 
but more frighteningly aware of 
what had happened. Memory began 
to return, and with it a mounting 
hysteria. 

He had leaped from the George 
Washington Bridge. He remembered 
every moment of the fall, and the 
change— but why? Why had he 
changed? Because he had willed it. 
The answer was as simple as that. 
That old joke, he had changed his 
mind partway down. He had wanted 
to survive, with all his heart and 
mind, out of fear and terror. And 
survival was only possible if he 
could fly. 

Why not an airplane? he thought 
hysterically, and then stopped, shak- 
ing his head and fighting down a 
wild urge to laugh. He had changed 



into an awkward bird, too big and 
heavy to fly, but enough of a bird 
to break his fall, to save his life. 

And then he had changed again, 
when drowning was inevitable, to a 
fish, again in order to survive, to 
save his life. Could he believe that? 
Did he dare believe it? Was he still 
sane? 

He began to walk once more. 
The third change had been back to 
a man, and again it had been a 
matter of survival. All right then, 
there were ground rules to the game, 
and where there were rules, there 
was sanity. Something has happened 
to you. You have changed again and 
again, from man to beast and back. 
That you must accept as true. But 
why? Why had it happened? 

He plunged his hands into his 
pockets and hunched his shoulders 
against the cold. There could only 
be one answer to why. Because of 
the treatment in Montreal. He had 
been given DNA. What had DNA 
done to Stiener’s rats? It had 
changed the rate of growth of their 
tumors. Could it also cause him to 
change? A fleeting memory came 
back, Steve looking at the cages of 
wild rats, looking at an empty cage. 
She had said something, some hint, 
dimly understood and now hardly 
remembered. He had a moment’s 
mental image of a rat changing to a 
snake, sliding through the bars of 
the cage. Could DNA do that? 

DNA, deoxyribonucleic acid. It 
was the stuff chromosomes were 
made of. That much he knew, and 
chromosomes were the blueprints 
from which the body was built. In 
ever}' microscopic cell of his body he 
had enough DNA to blueprint the 
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construction of an entire man. He 
remembered that from an article he 
had once researched. But more than 
a man? A shark? A bird? A wolf? 

He stopped on the lonely, de- 
serted road. Let him change now, 
then. Into what? A horse? He was 
too small for that. Surely no amount 
of change could add weight to his 
body — or take it away. That w'as 
why the bird hadn’t been able to fly. 
A deer then. As a deer he could 
race alongside the road and eat up 
the miles. 

A heady exultation filled him and 
he closed his eyes, willing himself 
to change with all his strength, will- 
ing himself to be a deer till sweat 
stood out on his forehead — and he 
opened his eyes to find himself still 
a man. 

He walked on slowly. What were 
the rules, the ground rules? Only to 
save my life. That of course had 
been the key. For some reason, 
when the chips were down and it 
was a matter of life and death, he 
could change, but not like this, not 
walking along a deserted road, not 
by simply willing that change. 

The yellow headlights of a car 
behind him threw his shadow ahead 
of him at the same moment that he 
became aware of the car’s noise. His 
first instinct was to plunge into the 
bushes and hide, but reason took 
over. Why hide? He had done noth- 
ing wrong. What was he guilty of? 
Lycanthropy? Piscanthropy? Was 
there even a word for it? 

He turned and faced the oncom- 
ing car, and lifted his thumb in the 
traditional hitch-hiker’s query. 

There was a milk train out of 



Riverhead at three A.M., due to 
arrive in Manhattan at six. That 
left plenty of time for a cup of coffee 
at the all-night diner across the 
street from the station, but when 
Jack tried to eat a sandwich with 
his coffee, he had a sudden vivid 
recollection of his last meal, of the 
pack of sharks spiraling up to tear 
slabs of meat from the struggling 
whale calf, and his throat tightened 
in disgust. 

In the train he sat in an almost 
empty car, huddled in the corner of 
a wide seat. Sleep was impossible, 
and yet his body was so physically 
tired that every motion was agony. 

He shook his head in fatigue and 
bewilderment, and in the dark mir- 
ror of the train’s window his re- 
flection shook its head back at him. 
He stared at the reflection, seeing 
himself for the first time since the 
change, but darkly in the black mir- 
ror of the window, distorted and 
only half real, parts highlighted out 
of proportion and other parts fading 
into blackness, unreal and vague. 
From an old nursery rhyme he re- 
membered the lament of a woman 
whose skirts had been cut off by a 
robber. “This is none of I!” He re- 
peated it softly. 

Abruptly he stood up and hurried 
back through the train to the men’s 
room. He had to see himself in a 
real mirror. He had to know what 
he was, who he was, what he had 
changed back into. 

Inside the washroom he shut the 
door and, trembling, turned to face 
the long mirror over the sink. He 
could see his entire body here, down 
to his knees, and he stared at his 
face first, hungrily, searchingly. 
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This was the face he remembered, 
the face that had stared back at him 
over the years from his shaving 
mirror — or was it? The features 
were the same, and yet . . . 

He touched his eyes and frowned. 
There was something wrong. What 
memory do we carry of ourselves? Is 
it the man we see in the mirror to- 
day, or the man we saw yesterday, 
a week ago, a year, ten years ago? 
There were no wrinkles around his 
eyes, none of the lines he knew 
should be there, but had never seen, 
never really noticed. How old was 
this face staring back at him? He 
had been in his forties. Surely this 
face in the mirror was hardly thirty! 
And his body . . . 

He unbuttoned the denim jacket 
and stared in horror at an exqui- 
sitely muscled chest, a chest like that 
of an idealized museum statue. He 
unbuttoned his pants and dropped 
them, then looked at his genitals. 
He had gone through life circum- 
cised, yet this body he was wearing 
— that was the only term for it, 
wearing — this perfect, sculptured 
body, was uncircumcised, unmarred 
in any way. His appendectomy scar 
was gone. The hair that had covered 
his chest was gone, and all the ex- 
cess fat and flabbiness had disap- 
peared. Even the skin texture was 
different, younger. 

He buttoned himself up numbly 
and shakily made his way to his 
seat. What had happened? 

Panic began to bubble up within 
him, and he forced down an urge to 
scream. There are ground rules, he 
whispered through clenched teeth. 
Learn them and understand them. 
He had to do it to save his sanity, to 



hold on to the terrified part of his 
brain that wanted to scuttle away 
into a distant corner of his skull and 
hide, wait it out . . . 

“You changed to save your life,” 
he whispered. “You changed in 
stress and terror. All right. Some- 
where in your chromosomes, nature 
has put down a blueprint of every 
species that man has evolved 
through. You know — some instinc- 
tual part of you knows, some sense 
you are unaware of turns to that 
blueprint automatically for change.” 

It made no sense, and yet, if it 
were true, it would explain what 
had happened. There was the blue- 
print of a man among all the others, 
not necessarily of him as a man, of 
the him he had developed into, but 
of an ideal, perfect man at the peak 
of maturity. He had been a perfect 
wolf and a perfect shark, why not 
a perfect man? 

But what about the bird? He al- 
most smiled as he remembered the 
awkward, great-winged bird beating 
the air in vast sweeps above the 
Hudson, and then the smile turned 
to a grimace. The bird had been far 
from perfect, a mistake and a ghast- 
ly one. There was still the law of 
conservation of mass. He had been 
a huge wolf, 170 pounds of wolf, 
and a small shark in the pack — 170 
pounds of shark. Some of those 
pounds had burned off in the long 
journey through the ocean, and now 
he was a trim, lean man of about 
150. 

Oh, Christ! He twisted in mental 
agony. None of it made sense, 
ground rules or not, DNA or not, it 
was all too fantastic to accept! How 
could he sit here like this and calmly 
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try to spell out the processes of 
change? Why wasn’t he screaming 
in shock? Or was that too part of 
the change? 

But at Penn Station, leaving the 
train, he brought himself up short 
and stared ahead wildly. Then what 
about the cancer? Had that too 
left him? Was he free of it? Dear 
God, was he free? 

He ran up the platform taking 
the steps two at a time, and he 
raced out to the entrance to flag a 
cab. He was filled with a wild sort of 
exuberance. He would live now. He 
was sure of it, positive! 

He had two dollars left from the 
five, enough to get home. In the cab 
he leaned back and closed his eyes, 
but he was smiling. It had to be 
true. It had to be! 

A™. * si— 

Clifford woke before dawn and lay 
in bed, watching the room brighten 
with a cold, grey light that filtered 
in from the city streets. He had re- 
lived the evening with Rhoda and 
Steve again and again during the 
night, wondering how much was 
truth and how much deception. 

That telepathy trick. He had seen 
similar stunts, all clever and all al- 
most foolproof, but admittedly, none 
quite like this one. There had been 
no paraphernalia or codes. The 
truth was that' he hadn’t wanted to 
accept it, or Steve’s wild story, but 
he knew that in spite of his reluc- 
tance, he believed in both. 

Why? Why should anything that 
fantastic still have a ring of truth? 



The answer lay with Anna, he re- 
alized as the first cold sunlight 
touched his windows. He had be- 
lieved Anna, and believing her, he 
must accept the fact that Jack had 
actually changed into a wolf, that 
whatever Steve had done to his 
chromosomes had caused that 
change. 

Believing this completely impossi- 
ble situation, it had been easy to be- 
lieve the rest. One foot into fairy- 
land, he thought wryly, and the en- 
tire trip becomes a possibility. The 
telepathy, the league of pale-eyed 
women, and above all the plot to 
change Jack genetically. 

Abruptly he jumped out of bed 
and headed for the shower. Some- 
how, when Jack returned, he had to 
head him off, warn him. When 
Jack returned! Didn't he mean if? 

He spent the early morning in his 
studio, trying to lose himself in his 
work, but his mind kept wandering 
back to the girls, and then to Jack. 
What had happened to him? 
What did they intend to do to him? 

Finally, at eleven o’clock, he 
threw down his pencil in disgust 
and shoved his hands into his pock- 
ets. The work would just have to 
wait. He had to do something, any- 
thing, but he couldn’t stay cooped 
up here. Maybe he ought to see 
Steve again and find out exactly 
what she intended. No, not Steve. 
She hadn’t given an inch last night 
and she wouldn’t now. But Rhoda. 
He was sure she would listen, that 
he could convince her. 

Convince her of what? Just what 
did he want them to do, or not to 
do? What was he afraid of? Was it 
simply to leave Jack alone? To let 
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him spend the last days of his life 
in peace, not as some impossible 
stud for a group of telepathic wom- 
en? Or was it to tell him the truth, 
to let him know what they had 
done and what they intended to do. 

But it was more than that. Steve 
had hinted that Jack’s change to 
what they wanted was only possible 
under stress. Were they capable of 
putting him in a situation where it 
was change or else — or else what? 
Death? Disaster? Rhoda wasn’t, he 
thought, but Steve was surely capa- 
ble of it. 

He called Jack’s number again, 
but there was still no answer. Not 
that he believed there would be. It 
was too long since he had last seen 
him. Something had obviously hap- 
pened, and he ought to report the 
whole matter to the police. They had 
routines for hunting missing men. 

But if Jack was still alive, if for 
some reason he had deliberately cho- 
sen to disappear, would he want 
him to go to the police? But what 
possible reason could he have for 
disappearing? 

He shook his head and sighed. 
Suppose the girls had lied and they 
had been in touch with Jack all 
along, putting him through what- 
ever wild tests they had dreamed 
up. Suppose he was with them 
right now, and in danger? 

Damn it, he had to know. Not 
only for Jack’s sake, but for his own 
if he were to have another peaceful 
moment. He looked at his watch. 
Almost twelve. Steve would be at 
the medical school, hut Rhoda was 
probably at home — wherever that 
was. 

He called the medical center and 



asked for personnel. He was trying 
to contact Dr. Douthright, he told 
them, did they have her address? 

“I am sorry,” the secretary said 
regretfully, “but we don’t give out 
home addresses.” 

“Oh.” Clifford cast about fran- 
tically. “I hate to write to her at the 
school . . .” He let a wistful note 
creep into his voice, and took a 
gamble. “Westchester covers a lot of 
territory'.” 

There was a moment’s silence, 
and then, uncertainly, the secretary 
said, “I think she’s in South Salem, 
but I’m not sure and I really can’t 
give the address out. I’m sorry.” 

He mustn’t push it. “Well, thanks 
anyway. Bye.” He hung up quickly 
and found that his hand was shak- 
ing. He wasn’t much of a liar. In a 
moment he dialed South Salem in- 
formation and got a new telephone 
number for Dr. Douthright, Barn- 
yard Road, but no street number. 

All right. How long could Barn- 
yard Road be? They had evidently 
taken a house in the country. If he 
could get up there now, before 
Steve came home from "work, if he 
could have a little time alone with 
Rhoda, he was sure he could get at 
the truth. 

It was late afternoon by the time 
the rented car pulled up at the nar- 
row country road labeled Barnyard. 
Five mailboxes near the main road 
told him how many houses there 
were, and one had a freshly lettered 
Douthright on it. 

He pulled into the driveway of 
the house at four o’clock. The cold, 
clean sky of the morning was over- 
cast with grey, and a drab, white 
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light covered the landscape. The 
house stood by itself on top of a 
small, treeless hill. Below it, in the 
valley, there was a twisting river 
that broadened out into a shallow 
swamp. The swamp, just below the 
house, ended at a dam, and a trickle 
over the spillway carried the river 
on down the valley. 

The house itself was old, over 
two hundred years, he guessed, and 
the artist in him responded to the 
clean, white frame lines, the long 
windows and the crusting of ginger- 
bread that decorated the porch. It 
had been remodeled, added to, and 
redone a number of times, but al- 
ways, whoever had worked on it, 
had the good sense to leave the basic 
lines intact. 

There was no bell, but the simple 
front door had a massive brass 
knocker. He let it fall, and the 
sound reverberated through the 
house. It had hardly stopped before 
the door opened and he was facing 
Rhoda, a calm and unsurprised 
Rhoda. 

Does anything shake her up or 
disturb her, he wondered, and felt 
a sudden overwhelming desire to 
ruffle her serenity in some way, to 
see that lovely composed face ex- 
cited — and frightened. 

He pushed the thought back and 
took his hat off. “Hello.” 

As if she were expecting him, she 
stood aside, holding the door open. 
“Come in and put your coat there.” 
She nodded at an elaborate coat- 
rack in the front hall. “Steve isn’t 
in, but of course — you know that.” 

Feeling guilty in spite of himself, 
he hung up his coat and followed 
her into a front parlor, an early 



American parlor of gleaming pine 
and ruffled organdy, hand-woven 
upholstery and softly gleaming pew- 
ter plates. 

He nodded appreciatively. “It’s a 
lovely house, and this room — per- 
fect.” 

Rhoda smiled. “No thanks to us. 
We bought it decorated and fur- 
nished. Steve’s been muttering about 
it ever since. I think she’d like to 
tear out the front wall, make a huge 
picture window, and furnish it with 
Danish Modern. Can I get you 
something to drink?” 

He shuddered at the notion of 
Danish Modern. “No. At least not 
yet.” He sat down in a bentwood 
rocker. “I wanted to talk to you.” 
She nodded. “I thought you 
would.” There was a serenity about 
her that he could almost feel. The 
antagonism he had come with, the 
anger and indignation at Jack’s sup- 
posed treatment, suddenly seemed 
ridiculous and out of place here. 

Still she sat there waiting, and 
finally he said, “I’ve come about 
Jack.” 

“Yes, I realized that.” 

"What he’s been through, what 
he may be going through now — it’s 
just not right or fair. I want you and 
Steve to understand that.” 

Rhoda spread her hands. “Per- 
haps that’s so, Mr. McNally, but 
» 

“Clifford, please.” 

“Clifford, then. Perhaps that’s so, 
but Steve started something in Mont- 
real that must be finished. I didn’t 
agree with her at first, but now I’m 
sure she’s right.” 

“You say it must be finished. 
How?” 
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She bit her lip a moment. “If 
Jack comes back — when Jack comes 
back — Steve has a series of tests. 
If Jack is what she and the women 
who work with her believe, if he’s 
genetically labile ...” She paused 
to smile and shake her head. “Ge- 
netics is a field I know nothing 
about. Give me something to do with 
my hands, weaving, painting, sew- 
ing . . . but theoretical genetics! 
I’m lost.” 

He interrupted her rudely. “And 
if he’s genetically labile, then 
what?” 

Her smile flickered briefly, reluc- 
tantly, then disappeared. Her deli- 
cate eyebrows drew down over her 
pale eyes. “Steve has a test. I’ll ad- 
mit it’s a dangerous one. It’s taking 
an awful chance, but she says if 
Jack can change, it must be when 
he’s under some kind of stress. 
There must be some way to make 
him change to — to what we want, to 
make him allelomorphic for our 
own mutant gene. She’s explained it 
to me with diagrams, but it doesn’t 
register. I’m sorry, Clifford, I don’t 
really know what she plans, and I 
think it has to be — well, it has to be 
kept from Jack too, in order to 
work.” 

He stood up and walked to the 
window, pulling aside the organdy 
curtains to stare out at the valley 
and the river. There was something 
so genuinely honest about her. He 
didn’t want to believe she was ly- 
ing. If it were a lie, why had she 
told him this much? 

“You can’t play with a man like 
this,” he protested. “You can’t treat 
him as if he were a guinea pig or a 
mouse in a laboratory. Jack is a liv- 



ing, breathing man. You don’t ex- 
periment with a man. Can’t I make 
you two understand that?” 

She stood up and came to him 
quickly. “Can’t we make you un- 
derstand what this means, not only 
to us, but to humanity? Jack is our 
only hope for tomorrow’s man!” 

The pretentiousness of it snapped 
him out of the spell she had cast 
around him. He looked at her in 
dismay, at her suddenly exalted 
look, the widened eyes and parted 
lips. Quite deliberately he said, 
“Balls to tomorrow’s man — and 
woman too! My private opinion is 
that you’re all a pack of dangerous 
nuts, and I’m going to do my 
damnedest to stop you.” 

Slowly the exalted look left her, 
and her eyebrows drew down in a 
frown. "You won’t be able to stop 
us, Clifford,” she said flatly. 

“We’ll see about that.” It seemed 
as melodramatic an exit line as her 
tomorrow’s man bit, he thought. He 
jammed his hat on his head. “I 
never wanted to get involved in this, 
but I’m in it now for better or for 
worse.” Was that what he really 
wanted to say? He was all muddled 
about the whole business. “I’m 
sticking with it. I owe that much to 
Jack.” Whatever that was supposed 
to mean. A string of cliches were 
always easier to get out than real 
thoughts. 

Even now, frowning but ada- 
mant, the tranquillity never left 
Rhoda. Thoughtfully she said, 
“That’s what Steve meant, and she 
was right, about not having any- 
thing in common with men. There’s 
a comprehension-gap between us.” 

“You just bet there is,” Clifford 
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said savagely, “and maybe a gap be- 
tween you and the rest of human- 
ity." 

She smiled sadly. “Perhaps there 
is a difference. There are human 
concepts I can’t understand, like 
murder or war.” 

He didn’t answer, but slammed 
out of the house and almost ran 
down the hill to the car. Well, he 
had loused that up, and had gotten 
almost none of the information he 
had come for, nor had he convinced 
her of his point of view. “Whatever 
that is,” he muttered. 

As he pulled out of the drive- 
way he could see her standing on 
the porch, slim and tall, her skirt 
whipped about her legs by the au- 
tumn wind, so lovely he could hard- 
ly believe it. 

Involvement, he told himself on 
his way home, was what was so sur- 
prising about this business with 
Jack. How had he become so to- 
tally involved? In recent years he 
had taken pride in his ability to 
keep his life apart, infringing on 
no one, involving no one. 

Abruptly, and with terrifying 
clarity, his mind flashed back to the 
days in New Orleans, to Sarah’s terri- 
fying suicide attempt, the frantic 
trip to the hospital, the endless wait, 
and the final shocking report. “It 
wasn’t the sleeping pills. We had 
her stomach pumped out in time, but 
the lungs, you see, somehow she had 
regurgitated into her lungs . . .” 

He didn’t see. Nor did he under- 
stand any of it except that Sar- 
ah’s suicide attempt had succeeded 
indirectly. Relief and guilt, shame 
and horror were inextricably tied up 



within him. That was when he 
had sworn desperately that he would 
never be involved with any other 
life, that he would live apart, com- 
plete and sufficient to himself. 

Damn it, it had worked. Perhaps 
his life was empty, but he could 
point to any number of involved 
people who led far emptier, far 
more desperate lives. Why then had 
he become so tied up in Jack’s prob- 
lems? Why couldn’t he shut the 
whole thing out of his mind, out of 
his life, and return to the calm of 
the days before Jack had called 
from the park? 

He could and he would. Let him 
just reach Jack and warn him and 
he would wash his hands of the 
whole affair. “I’ll wash that man 
right out of my hair!” He laughed 
for the first time that night. 

He called Jack before he went to 
bed, but there was still no answer; 
and the next morning, after a show- 
er and shave, he called once more, 
knowing the phone would ring un- 
answered. 

But to his astonishment and de- 
light it was answered by the third 
ring. 

“Hello? Jack?” 

“Clifford? Is that you?” Jack’s 
voice was heavy and drugged with 
sleep.) . . 

“Thank God you’re back! Are you 
all right? Where have you been, 
for Chrissakes? Why didn’t you call 
or at least leave a message? I’ve 
been worried sick . . 

“Clifford, Clifford . . .” A tre- 
mendous yawn. “I can’t talk. Cliff. 
I got to sleep only a few hours ago, 
and I’m so groggy, so damned grog- 
gy. I couldn’t call. It was like — like 
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before. Cliff, can I call you back lat- 
er, when I wake up? Please! You 
don’t know how beat I am.” 

“Sure, it’s okay. I just feel re- 
lieved as hell that you’re back. I’ll 
wait for your call.” 

He heard the line click in the 
middle of a tremendous yawn, and 
he smiled as he hung up. Well, 
thank heavens for that. What a load 
off his mind! Jack was safe. He’d 
speak to him later, and they’d get 
together this afternoon. He pushed 
the uneasy “like before” out of his 
mind. He’d tell Jack the whole 
crazy story, and finally — oh, what a 
relief that would be — he’d be rid of 
it. 

12 

R HODA RECEIVED A CALL 
that same morning and replaced the 
phone slowly. Her face gave no in- 
dication of the turbulence inside 
her, the excitement that surged 
through her like a flood. 

He was back. Then it must be- 
gin now, and quickly before Clifford 
could start any trouble. The car- 
penters had finished in the back 
wing and there was no sign of their 
work. Nothing must go wrong now. 

“Steve,” she whispered softly. 
“Oh, Steve, you must be right, 
Dear God, I pray you’re right!” 
Then she picked up the phone 
and dialed Steve’s office, and waited 
patiently for her to pick up the 
ringing phone. 

Clifford worked as if possessed, 
doing more in one morning and 
part of the afternoon than he usu- 
ally did in a week. His mind was 



totally immersed in the layouts, all 
his thoughts concentrated only on 
balance, shape, color and form, 
page after page. 

It was only when the fading out- 
side light made him reach for the 
switch to the fluorescent that he re- 
alized what time it was. More than 
half the afternoon had gone and he 
hadn’t once thought of Jack, of 
Jack’s problems or Rhoda and Steve, 
of grey-eyed telepathic women. 

Smiling, he stacked the layouts, 
cleaning off the last traces of rub- 
ber cement with a pickup. His obli- 
gations were discharged. Instead of 
waiting for Jack’s call, he’d try him 
now. Surely he had slept long 
enough. He must be up and about. 

He was awake and he answered 
on the second ring, but he was still 
in bed. ‘1 don’t think I’ll ever get 
out of it,” he said. “I’m going to 
bury myself in this bed and make up 
for — Cliff, come over, can you?” 

“Try and keep me away. Get 
your story straight and put on some 
coffee. I’ll be there in half an hour.” 
He hung up and whistling cheer- 
fully, pulled on a turtleneck sweater 
and a jacket. He’d be at Jack’s be- 
fore that if he could catch a cab 
quickly. 

He started down the block and 
saw an empty taxi pull up at the 
corner. He flagged it and, inside, 
gave Jack’s address, lifting his eye- 
brows at the back of the cabbie’s 
head. Shoulder-length red hair tum- 
bled over the neck of a blue sweater. 
He looked at the ID card through 
the glass partition and saw a wom- 
an’s name, Alice Marks. 

“You don’t see many women driv- 
ers these days. Isn’t it a hard job?” 
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She shrugged. “No harder than 
others.” She had a pleasant, husky 
voice. “Keeps you out in the air.” 
She ran a red light across Fifth 
Avenue and cut into Central Park 
at 72nd Street. Suddenly aware of 
where they were, Clifford sat up 
and leaned forward. “Hey, I told 
you the east side!” 

She shook her head as she turned 
into the uptown drive in the park. 
“Sit down, buddy, and relax.” 

“What the hell is this?” He 
tapped on the glass partition. 
“Where do you think you’re going?” 
She turned and gave him a quick 
grin through the glass. “Where do 
you think we’re going?” 

That one quick glimpse was 
enough to see her eyes, pale grey, 
with almost no differentiation be- 
tween iris and pupil, pale grey un- 
der heavy lashes, a lovely face, a 
frightening face. 

He sat back and stared at the 
driver’s mirror, meeting her calm, 
level gaze. “You’re one of them, 
aren’t you?” 

He could only see her eyes, but 
he could tell she was smiling by her 
voice. “You make it sound like a 
federal offense.” 

“Isn’t it? Kidnaping a man.” 
“Taking you for a cab ride, baby. 
That’s all. No one’s going to hurt 
you. No one’s going to abduct you.” 
She slowed down and came to a 
stop at a traffic light, and he 
wrenched at the door handle, trying 
to open it, but it held fast. 

“Safety measure. They lock from 
the driver’s seat.” She turned round 
in the seat, an attractive, freckled, 
corn-fed face, a woman in her early 
thirties. She brushed her hair away 



from her eyes. “Why don’t you re- 
lax?” 

“Where are we going?” 

“Over to the west side for a little 
while. Maybe have a drink or two 
at a friend’s place, and then you’ll 
be free as a bird.” 

“A little while.” He shook his 
head. “Until you can get Jack out 
of his apartment? Damn it, let me 
out of here!” 

Cursing furiously, he worked the 
handles of both doors, but neither 
would budge, nor could he lower 
the windows. Finally, in a rage, he 
started hammering at the glass par- 
tition between him and the driver. 

“Don’t worry about that,” she 
called pleasantly over her shoulder. 
“These cabs are really holdup-proof 
- — and a good thing, huh?” 

“I’d like to wring your neck,” he 
muttered. "Where are we going?” 
He sat back with folded arms, glow- 
ering at the back of her head. 

“You’re repeating yourself, pussy- 
cat. I told you, just across town. 
We want you to wait in a friend’s 
apartment for just an hour or so. 
Now is that so hard — or awful? It’s 
comfortable and there’ll be good 
company.” 

The cab left the park at 103rd 
Street and cut crosstown towards 
the Drive. At one of the side streets 
it pulled up in front of a brown- 
stone, and the redhead turned to 
face him. She wasn’t smiling now 
and she gestured towards the house. 
“We have a little reception commit- 
tee, and I wouldn’t try anything silly 
if I were you. The girls are both ex- 
WAAC’s and very good shots, no 
matter how reluctant they are to 
prove it.” 
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Two women were walking down 
the steps of the house, two ordinary 
women who could melt into any 
crowd with no trouble. Both were 
young and dressed in casual suits, 
one with a small pillbox of a hat 
and white gloves, the other with 
sleek black hair tumbling below her 
shoulders. They both carried sweat- 
ers, sweaters which quite casually 
covered their right hands. He had 
no doubt that the driver was right, 
that the sweaters covered two com- 
petent guns. 

The redhead said, “The door is 
open now, the one at the curb side. 
Go into the house with them.” 

He tried to salvage a shred of 
dignity as he climbed out. “Well, 
thanks for the ride.” 

“It was a pleasure. I’ll look for 
you while I’m cruising.” 

“Yeah, you do that.” He straight- 
ened out, standing on the sidewalk; 
and now, very naturally it seemed, 
both of the women were flanking 
him, both smiling eagerly, a pleasant 
little street tableau. 

“We’re so glad you could come,” 
the one with the hat said, the one 
on his right. The black-haired one 
on his left shoved her gun forward 
until it touched his body. He 
winced away from it, and automati- 
cally started towards the steps. The 
one with the hat took his arm, for 
all the world like an old friend and 
began to chatter brightly as they 
moved up the steps. 

He climbed the steps quietly be- 
tween the two. At the top he 
glanced down over his shoulder and 
saw the redhead leaning casually 
against the cab, tall and slim in 
tight jeans and a blue sweater. She 



raised one hand in a mocking sa- 
lute, then bent to her taxi. 

The woman on his left, Mar- 
garet? was bent over opening the 
door with a key, and he had a wild 
impulse to shove her aside, tear 
loose from the other’s arm and run. 

Softly, as if reading his thoughts, 
no longer the eager gossiper, the 
woman with the hat said, “I would- 
n’t. We’d nail you before you could 
reach the street.” The door was 
open now and Margaret was wait- 
ing silently, a half smile on her face. 
He looked at her eyes, grey from 
iris to pupil, then at the other with 
the same eyes in a totally different 
face, and with a little shiver he 
nodded and moved forward. 

The hall was dimly lit, and a 
narrow wooden staircase and banis- 
ter ran up the right side. The wom- 
an holding his arm let go and 
pushed him forward gently. “Up- 
stairs.” 

“Now just a minute.” He turned 
towards them. “What the hell is 
going on? What right have you to 
push me around like this?” 

There were no smiles now, but 
both of them, almost casually, re- 
moved the sweaters, and he stood 
there looking into two small but 
deadly guns. It was a horrifying 
moment. The sight of the two guns 
melted his aggression, and he moved 
back, stumbling against the stairs. 
He was no hero! How he knew that 
in this moment. 

The one called Margaret said, 
“You will go upstairs with us, and 
we’ll wait for an hour. That’s all. 
Then you’ll be free to go, Mr. Mc- 
Nally, and please, no heroics.” 

He stood there for a moment 
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longer, staring at the two guns, then 
he turned and started to climb the 
stairs, the two of them right behind 
him, single file. 

No, he was no hero. He hadn’t 
the nerve to question the guns, to 
throw himself at the girls as they 
did in the movies and assert his 
virility and manhood with a few 
well-placed karate chops. He felt a 
fine beading of sweat on his fore- 
head, and he knew that whatever 
they wanted he would do, quite 
obediently. 

And that might have been the 
end of it, except that the building 
was old and the staircase very nar- 
row, the carpeting threadbare and 
worn. Halfway up, with both the 
women lined up behind him, he 
caught his heel on the carpet and 
stumbled. He churned the air wild- 
ly with one hand, the other clutch- 
ing for the banister, and heard one 
of the women cry out, “Careful, 
watch out!” The other one yelled, 
“Damn it, don’t be so clumsy!” 

He could have recovered his bal- 
ance, but that “clumsy” did it, ig- 
niting a flicker of defiance. The 
hell with it. Let the accident take 
its course! 

He deliberately missed the banis- 
ter, gave a wild shout, and flung 
himself backwards down the stair- 
case. He smashed into the woman 
directly behind him. She let out her 
breath in a startled gasp, struggled 
for balance, and then the two of 
them crashed down on the second 
woman. There was one horrifyingly 
loud shot as her gun went off, and 
then the three were tumbling down 
the staircase, one on top of the other. 

Clifford, by some miracle of bal- 



ance, landed upright on top of the 
heap, and without even thinking, 
let the impetus of his fall carry 
him forward, half staggering, half 
running down the hall. He tore 
open the door and took the steps of 
the stoop two at a time, then pelted 
furiously towards the corner. 

Almost at the corner he heard 
shouting behind him, and he looked 
back to see the two of them racing 
down the steps, but their guns 
were out of sight. Then he was 
around the corner on a broad ave- 
nue. It was a short block to the next 
downtown cross street, and he loped 
towards it, the people in the street 
stopping to stare at him. If he could 
reach it before they saw him, he 
would duck down it and head west 
towards Riverside Drive. He could 
catch a cab there. 

He thought of that other cab 
ride, but surely they couldn’t ar- 
range something like that again! 
How many women could they have 
driving cabs? 

A woman turned the corner ahead 
of him, coming towards him quick- 
ly, not looking at him, and that 
alone was peculiar. Everyone else 
on the street was staring. He slowed 
to a walk and stopped as she came 
on. If he could only see her eyes. 
Then he looked back and cursed 
softly. The first two had turned the 
corner. 

He stood there for a moment, 
confused, and then realized that in 
a moment the three converging wom- 
en would reach him. He could see 
the woman ahead clearly now and 
with a cold chill noticed her eyes, 
pale grey. 

There was an apartment building 
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in the center of the block, and he 
ran towards it, pulling open the 
outer door, and then, to his horror, 
found that the inner door was 
locked. Frantically he turned to the 
row of bells and began to punch 

them, all of them, hoping at least 
one would answer before the wom- 
en reached the building. 

Looking out of the glass-paneled 
front door, he could see them con- 
verging on the building. He rattled 
the inner door frantically, and 

then, just as they started up the 
steps, the buzzer sounded. 

He pulled the door open and 
ducked inside, into a wide lobby 
with an elevator at one end and a 
stairway at the other. The elevator 
was closed and he didn’t dare wait. 
He ran to the stairway. Upstairs 
would trap him, but behind the steps 
a flight led down to the basement, 
and halfway down a door opened 
into a rear yard. 

He raced down the half flight, 
tore open the door and stumbled out 
into an alley filled with ashcans. 
The alley ran behind two houses 
that were back to back, and like 
the sides of an H, two side alleys 
led from the avenue he had just 
come from to the next street over. 
If he could duck back to that avenue 
while they were still inside — 

But when he reached the side al- 
ley, a dim, tunneled stretch, he re- 
alized that they had anticipated 
him. He heard the quick tap of 
high heels coming from the avenue. 

Without hesitation he turned in 
the other direction and raced for- 
ward, towards the next street over. 

Halfway down the alley there 
was a door into the second house. 



He tugged at it, and as it opened, 
twisted inside. There had to he 
another entrance, and they couldn’t 
possibly head him off here. But 
then he couldn’t understand the 
trick at the alley. How had they 
signaled to one another? 

As he groped through the dark- 
ness of a trunk room, it suddenly 
hit him. The telepathy Steve Jiad 
explained to him, the parlor trick, 
only it wasn’t a trick. They were all 
like that, of course, all able to com- 
municate instantly with each other, 
around corners, out of sight ... it 
didn’t matter. In effect, however 
many there were, they might just as 
well be monitoring the place with 
highly efficient walkie-talkies. 

But how many could there be? 
They couldn’t have been this well 
prepared, couldn’t have known he’d 
escape the first time. Had the third 
woman, coming around the corner 
at just that moment, been a coinci- 
dence, or had she been put there 
as a safeguard, or even signaled out 
of hiding? 

He pulled open another door to 
find himself in a vast deserted boil- 
er room. Huge tanks threw off waves 
of heat, and a tumbled mass of 
pipes twisted overhead in the half 
gloom of the ceiling. 

Somewhere there had to be a 
door, but probably not on ground 
level. He moved forward slowly, 
and then froze as he heard a door 
open across the room and footsteps 
tap against metal. Someone had 
come into the boiler room from the 
building and was climbing down a 
flight of metal steps. But how could 
they have possibly followed him this 
quickly? Were they omniscient? 
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The steps came towards him, not 
stealthy but assured and familiar. 
He moved around the boiler, winc- 
ing as he touched the hot metal. If 
they knew he was here, they had 
him trapped. 

He was halfway around the boiler 
when he heard the storeroom door 
he had come in by open. This was it. 
There were two of them now. He 
tensed himself, and then, to his 
amazement heard a man’s voice, 
puzzled and annoyed. “Now what 
you doing down here, Miss?” 

A woman — it sounded like Mar- 
garet — answered, brightly and not 
at all startled. You would swear 
she had just wandered in by chance. 
"I was looking for a way up from 
the storage room. Isn’t there an- 
other exit?” 

He was all the way around the 
boiler now, facing the exit the man 
had come in by, a flight of metal 
steps with a door ajar at the top. 
It must be the superintendent who 
had come this way and caught 
Margaret. 

He heard the man’s voice again, 
slightly exasperated, but not quite 
so annoyed. The charm was work- 
ing. “Now tenants ain’t allowed 
down here. It’s against the safety 
rules. You can’t cross this way.” 

He raced silently up the metal 
stairs, ducked through the half- 
open door, hearing the woman pro- 
testing gently behind him. So nat- 
ural, so normal. It scared the hell 
out of him. Damn them, they were 
so cool and casual, always ready 
with an easy explanation, and prob- 
ably even while she explained, sig- 
naling to another one to get around 
to the front of the building. 



He was in another hallway with 
a door opening from it, still in the 
basement, and halfway down he saw 
a glass-paneled door with a red exit 
light. He ran towards it, hurried 
through, then up another half flight 
and out into the building’s lobby. 
Then he was through the wide front 
doors and out in the street, Broad- 
way by the look of it. He felt his 
whole body covered with sweat, and 
he drew in a deep breath of air. 

But he stood there for only a 
moment, trying to calm his racing 
heart, and then, a block away, he 
saw the kiosk of a subway station. 
If he could only get there, they 
couldn’t possibly follow him through 
a crowded subway. 

He began to jog along, dodging 
around people in the crowded street. 
He didn’t dare look behind. He re- 
alized how conspicuous the jogging 
must be, and he slowed down to a 
walk. How much about him could 
they signal to each other? Not all of 
them knew what he looked like. 
Could they send mental pictures, or 
descriptions? What was the range 
of their telepathy anyway? 

Someone caught at his arm, and 
he dodged aside in sudden panic. 
But it was a man, a panhandler. 
He ducked past and hurried his 
pace. The subway steps were ahead 
of him, and a group of school chil- 
dren were surging up, leaving no 
room to get by. 

He shoved and pushed his way 
down till he reached the change 
booth, and then he fumbled in his 
pocket for change. He turned to the 
turnstiles and pushed through, then 
hurried to the downtown platform. 
It was almost empty, while a train 
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on the other side was discharging a 
wild, shouting mob of children. 
Christ, how many school children 
were there? 

If the train would only come 
now, he’d be rid of his pursuers. 
Damn it, where was it? He paced 
down the platform to the far end 
where a post offered some conceal- 
ment. Maybe they’d miss him if 
they looked down the platform. 
Maybe he could get on the train 
without their knowing it. 

A slow rumbling filled the sub- 
way, and down the platform the 
lights of an oncoming train swelled 
and filled the tunnel. "Hurry, hur- 
ry!” he whispered. 

Then, as it thundered to a stop 
and the doors opened, he looked 
back. Two women were running to 
catch it, one waving an umbrella, 
the other carrying a shopping bag. 

They couldn’t be connected with 
the grey-eyed ones. They didn’t even 
look up the platform but dashed 
for the doors. He stepped into the 
train just before the doors closed, 
pushing past the crowd that blocked 
the doorway. The two women had 
already boarded the train at the far 
end of the platform. No, they were 
no part of the chase. 

He let out his breath in a sigh 
of relief. He had outwitted them 
all right; there was no way they 
could get to him now. He’d get out 
at the next station and take a cab 
crosstown. Or would he? A cab. He 
shook his head, remembering the 
red-headed Alice Marks. No. He’d 
stay on down to Times Square and 
shuttle across to the east side. It 
was quicker and safer. 

But at Times Square he decided 



that the wisest thing was to call 
Jack first. Then if anything hap- 
pened to him, he’d at least have 
warned him. He fumbled in his 
pockets for coins and dialed the 
number. It rang twice, and then a 
beep and a voice, obviously re- 
corded, cut in. “The number you 
have dialed is not a working num- 
ber. I am sorry. Please check your 
directory or call the operator for as- 
sistance. Thank you . . .” 

He hung up and bit his lip. Had 
he dialed wrong in his hurry? He 
tried it again carefully, and again 
heard. "The number you have di- 
aled . . 

He hung up slowly, feeling the 
cold fear touch his back. They had 
managed this somehow, anticipating 
his move, every move. What were 
they? How had they done it? 

He looked around at the hurry- 
ing press of people. Any one of the 
women rushing past him could be- 
long to them, old, young, Negro, 
white . . . Was there any guaran- 
tee he had eluded them? Couldn’t 
they always alert one of their own 
kind, broadcast his description, whip 
up a net to trap and hold him any- 
where in the city? 

This was ridiculous. He had 
eluded them. This was nothing but 
a foolish panic. He joined the 
crowd moving to the shuttle and 
pushed in. There was no possible 
way of tracing him in this mob. 

He moved into the car and 
caught one of the hanging straps as 
the shuttle lurched away from 
Times Square towards Grand Cen- 
tral. He almost fell on top of an 
elderly woman reading the after- 
noon paper. 
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She pulled it back with a show 
of annoyance, and he mumbled an 
inarticulate apology. 

As the ‘train reached Grand Cen- 
tral he turned to join the shoving 
crowd leaving the shuttle. But he 
looked back just before he left the 
car, and he saw her lower the pa- 
per and look up at him, a little 
old lady, white-haired and delicate, 
with the palest grey eyes, knowing 
eyes, washed of all color and emo- 
tion. 

She just sat there staring at him 
as the crowd pushed around him 
and then moved him with it off 
the train. 

That was the worst part of it. She 
hadn’t gotten to her feet. She hadn’t 
rushed after him. She had just 
watched with that unbelievable calm. 
There was no need to move, she 
seemed to say. She could signal 
ahead of him, warn whoever was 
on the platform that he was coming, 
describe every detail about him. 

Oh, God! He pulled free of the 
crowd and raced down the plat- 
form, colliding with the oncoming 
people carelessly. There was an ar- 
cade, and then an exit, and he tore 
through it and up a flight of marble 
steps, to find himself in the center of 
Grand Central Terminal. 

He took off his hat and wiped his 
head with his handkerchief. It was 
covered with sweat, and his hands 
were trembling. God, I’m a mess. 
He forced himself to stop. Take it 
easy. Relax. Think. Could they fol- 
low him everywhere? Use your 
brains. Think. Think! 

Across the room he saw a men’s 
room sign, and he suddenly remem- 
bered one drunken evening with a 



crowd of friends catching a train for 
Westchester. Where was it, Mama- 
roneck? It was about ten years ago. 
One of them had gone to the men’s 
room with him, and they had come 
out a different exit, so completely 
different they were both confused 
and wandered about for fifteen min- 
utes before they found the crowd. 

Now which men’s room was it? 
Which entrance. He bit his lip. This 
one? No.' There was one on a mid- 
level, between the upper and lower 
terminal, and it exited on the upper 
level as well. He glanced around the 
huge room and slowly memory came 
back. There, by the right, near the 
exit. He put his hat back on and, 
walked to the exit carefully. No 
panic now. 

The men’s room entrance was' 
past a liquor shop and opposite a 
bank of telephones. Half the phone 
booths were filled. Was one of the 
women in them grey-eyed? He 
walked through the exit and down a 
half flight of steps. This was one 
place they couldn’t follow him, one 
place he could be secure in. 

He washed calmly and then hur- 
ried up the long flight of steps to 
the other exit. It led to a small 
waiting room and then out to the 
street. Did they know that? Unless 
you were a man, how could you 
possibly know the men’s room had 
two exits? No. They must still be 
waiting at the other exit. 

Outside there was a line of cabs 
and he caught the first one, a male 
driver he noticed thankfully, gave 
Jack’s address, and then sank back 
in exhaustion. He had done it. He 
had shaken them. They weren’t, af- 
ter all, infallible. 
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At Jack’s, he paid the cab and 
hurried inside, taking the steps two 
at a time. He rang the bell and wait- 
ed, then rang it again, and finally, 
in growing panic, put his finger 
on it and kept it there. 

Andy, the super, came out with a 
mop and pail and recognized him. 
.“You looking for Mr. Freeman?” 
“Did you see him, Andy?” 

Andy nodded at the street. “Just 
went out, about ten minutes ago.” 
“Alone?” 

“Nooo — with a real cute dish.” 
Andy grinned wickedly. “You single 



guys!” 








As Clifford 


turned 


away 


and 


went down the steps slowly, Andy 


asked, “Should 
called?” 


I tell 


him 


you 



"No, don’t bother, Andy.” He 
stared hopelessly up and down the 
street as he remembered what the 
red-headed driver had said. “Just 
for an hour.” 

What a prize damned fool he had 
been. They had wanted an hour, 
and he had given it to them, 
playing hide-and-seek all over the 
city while they had just the time 
they needed to get Jack away. It was 
funny when you thought about it, 
and as frightening as hell. 

15 

Jack slept heavily and Mo- 
tionless long into the day. He woke 
just before Clifford’s call, and he 
lay in bed, breathing harshly, star- 
ing around the room with fright- 
ened eyes, fighting to calm his rac- 
ing heart. 

The room was familiar, and yet so 
strange. But the strangeness lay in 



himself, not in the room. How 
empty it was, how devoid of all 
feeling! He felt a revulsion at the 
white walls, bone white, bleached 
of all meaning, as empty as a skele- 
ton. No pictures, no drapes — a 
ghost of a room. And yet for so long 
he had lived here and accepted the 
emptiness. 

He began to breathe more easily, 
and he wiped the sweat from his 
forehead. He wondered for a mo- 
ment if it had all been a dream, a 
nightmare he was only now waking 
from. He reached down to touch his 
chest, his body, and he shuddered. 
No. It was real, horribly real. 

The phone rang and Clifford’s 
voice was the reassurance he need- 
ed to clutch at sanity. Afterwards 
he got out of bed and put on a 
bathrobe. He plugged in the electric 
coffee pot and then lit a small cigar, 
coughing as he drew in a mouthful 
of smoke, frowning at the unfamil- 
iar, harsh taste. 

He stared, uncomprehendingly, at 
the cigar in his fingers, then stubbed 
it out thoughtfully, and started for 
the bathroom to shave and shower. 
The buzzer interrupted him and he 
answered it, expecting Clifford. To 
his amazement, Rhoda walked in. 

“Rhoda!” He stared at her, be- 
wildered and yet delighted. “How 
did you find me?” 

She smiled. “Jack! It’s so good to 
see you. How do you feel?” 

“Is it really you? Let me look at 
you. My God, it’s been so long, or 
it seems that way. How did you find 
out where I lived?” 

“From the phone book.” She 
stood just inside the door. “Are you 
glad to see me?” That faint smile, 
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tender, enigmatic, almost mocking. 

“You know I am!” Unexpectedly 
his throat was full and tight. He 
took her coat, and suddenly con- 
scious of his bathrobe, pulled its 
belt tight. “I’ve thought of you two 
so often. Is Steve all right? Did she 
get that mess with Stiener straight- 
ened out?” 

“Oh, that.” She dismissed it with 
a wave of her hand. “She quit and 
came to New York. She has a won- 
derful spot at the Albert Einstein 
Medical School. Jack . . . you’ve 
changed. Let me look at you. Your 
face . . .” 

He stood facing her and tried to 
keep his voice light. "Changed for 
the better or worse?” 

Softly she asked, “Has it been 
bad?” 

It took him a moment to realize 
she meant the cancer. “That hasn’t 
bothered me,” he said in surprise. 
“Maybe Steve’s DNA worked. Rho- 
da, so much has happened, so much 
I can’t begin to explain. I have to 
talk this all over with someone, or 
I’ll go out of my mind — if I haven’t 
already. Where is Steve?” 

“She’s downstairs, circling the 
block in our car. It’s a glorious day 
out, Jack. How would you like to 
take a ride up to Westchester?” 

“Westchester?” 

“South Salem. Steve and I have 
a house there. It’s wonderful fall 
weather, just right for a day in the 
country, and we’ve all so much to 
talk about . . 

He nodded slowly, staring at her. 
“I’d like that.” A day in the country 
after the past frightening week! It 
sounded like heaven. He began to 
smile. She looked so lovely, more 



beautiful than he had remembered. 
Those fantastic eyes and that hair. 
“Rhoda!” Impulsively he reached 
out and took her hands. “I’ve 
missed you.” 

“And we’ve missed you.” She 
freed one hand and touched his 
chest through the half-open robe. 
The touch of her fingers against his 
bare skin went through his body 
like a shock. Harshlv, he asked, 
“We?” 

“I’ve missed you ... so much.” 
She bit her lip. “Jack, please put 
some clothes on.” 

He smiled and pulled her to him. 
She came easily, her lips lifting to 
his, her mouth sweet and fresh and 
unbearably soft. They clung togeth- 
er for almost a minute, then she 
pulled away reluctantly, her eyes 
glowing. “Steve’s waiting, Jack.” 

“I have to shower.” He remem- 
bered Clifford all at once. “Oh, 
damn, a friend of mine is coming 
up in a few minutes.” 

“We’ll bring him along. It is a 
he?” When he nodded she grinned. 
“An extra man is always welcome. 
You take your shower.” 

He showered leisurely, letting the 
scalding water wash over him, soap- 
ing and rinsing, again and again. 
So much brine and sea slime had 
dried on his skin. He didn’t think 
he’d ever get it clean. 

Finally, knowing Rhoda was 
waiting, he stepped out and toweled 
himself dry. He dressed in the bath- 
room and came out to the fragrant 
odor of coffee and toast. From the 
kitchen Rhoda called out, “Your 
bread is stale, but I managed some 
toast from the center of the loaf. 
This is the most barren kitchen I’ve 
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ever seen! Not even milk or butter.” 

“I take my coffee black. Any- 
way, I don’t eat at home often.” 
He struggled with the knot of his 
tie as he sipped the coffee. “My 
clothes are all falling off me. Any 
sign of Clifford?” 

“I’m sorry, I forgot.” Rhoda 
struck her forehead. “Your friend 
Clifford, he called while you were 
in the shower. Something about a 
sudden assignment. He said you’ll 
understand and he’ll see you tomor- 
row. Here, let me fix your tie.” 

She re-knotted it, and having her 
that close, he couldn’t help but pull 
her into his arms again. “We’d bet- 
ter get started,” she murmured re- 
luctantly. “Steve will be ready to 
boil over. She has a lovv boiling 
point anyway.” 

Downstairs, he nodded to Andy 
and hesitated at the mailbox. “I 
haven’t checked my mail in over a 
week.” 

“Save it for tomorrow.” She 
tugged at his arm and he followed 
her down the front steps. Steve 
had the car at the corner, and they 
ducked inside, Jack in front and 
Rhoda in the back. It was an old 
MG, dark green and square-nosed, 
and Steve handled it efficiently and 
with dash. She cut through city 
traffic recklessly, and swung into the 
Drive at 72nd Street, then caught 
the West Side Highway near the 
bridge. 

Except for a brief hello. Jack had 
been silent till then, but now he 
turned to look back at the looming 
tower of the George Washington 
Bridge and said, “I jumped off that 
a week ago. I tried to commit sui- 
cide.” 



Rhoda caught her breath in a 
quick gasp, and Steve looked side- 
ways at him, her grey eyes nar- 
rowed, a cigarette dangling from 
the corner of her mouth. "You’re 
putting us on.” 

Jack sighed. “I wish I were, 
Steve, I want you to level with me 
about that stuff you gave me. It 
wasn’t just DNA, was it?” 

"DNA and a little bit more. 
Why?” 

As Jack hesitated she said, “You 
tell me your dream and I’ll tell you 
mine. Remember that old song? 
We’ve got a nice long drive ahead 
of us, Jack. Tell me what’s hap- 
pened to you, and then I’ll tell you 
everything about the DNA.” 

“Okay.” He settled back. “Just do 
me one favor. Stop driving as if 
you were out for the Grand Prix 
and stay inside the speed limit.” 

Surprisingly, Steve slowed down 
to 45. She glanced at him and then 
back at the road. “Tell me what 
happened,” she said gently. 

He began with his night of 
drinking and his visit to Anna, and 
afterwards his night in the park. “I 
changed, I really changed. It wasn’t 
an illusion, or if it was, then hell, 
this is an illusion too. Everything is 
an illusion.” 

Slowly, fumbling for the right 
words, he talked on, telling them of 
his decision to commit suicide. 
“Maybe I was just sick and tired 
and frightened, getting nowhere. I 
don’t know. It seemed, all of a sud- 
den, a much cleaner and more de- 
cent way to go. It would at least 
be my own decision, my own choice 
made while I was still in control of 
my mind. 
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“Did I jump? I don’t really know. 
I honestly don’t. I think I did, and 
I think that halfway down I changed 
my mind, and suddenly, with all 
my heart, I wanted to live. My body 
obliged and I became a bird, all 170 
pounds of me, a big-assed, clumsy 
bird that could hardly fly.” 

He told them of the struggle in 
the water, of his change to a shark, 
his week in the ocean, joining the 
pack and attacking the whale. “That 
was probably the most frightening 
part of it. As a man I like whales. 
They seem amusing and friendly ani- 
mals. As a shark there was no con- 
cept of liking or friendliness, no 
emotion such as amusement. I would 
have torn one of the pack apart if 
he had been wounded, cannibalized 
my own kind.” 

He told them of his final capture, 
hooked for a tuna, and then what 
had happened last night. “I turned 
back to a man, but the man I might 
have been if I had grown up with 
every part of my body perfectly de- 
veloped, just as I was a perfect 
shark and a perfect wolf. Steve,” 
he looked at her with burning eyes. 
“Am I crazy. Up in Montreal you 
hinted about a rat that had changed. 
I don’t know what you meant, but 
could it have changed into — well, 
something small enough, or thin 
enough to escape its cage?” 

She nodded heavily. “Yes, it 
could and it did. It changed into a 
snake. It was a wild rat I had given 
DNA and some chemical treatment. 
Jack, I believe your story, every part 
of it. I expected the changes, but I 
didn’t think it would happen this 
way, or so quickly. I thought we’d 
have time to come down from Can- 



ada leisurely, get settled and look 
you up before anything took effect. 
It was a month before it worked on 
the rat, or . . . maybe it was a 
month before it had any reason to 
change.” 

“But how? That’s what I’ve asked 
myself a hundred times. How can I 
change? How is it possible?” 

“You are,” Steve said carefully, 
“in a genetically labile state. I don’t 
know if it’s permanent or tempo- 
rary, I just don’t know. What I did, 
and I might as well be honest about 
it, was to give you an artificial DNA 
along with a number of other sub- 
stances designed to weaken the ge- 
netic bonds in your chromosomes. 
It’s an approach that’s just being 
considered theoretically, a form of 
genetic engineering. We went one 
better than theory, and we’ve used 
it experimentally a hundred times 
on animals.” 

“We? You and Stiener?” 

“Stiener knew nothing of the 
work. I had three women lab assist- 
ants who were all . . . interested, 
personally involved even as I was. 
We were all working without Stien- 
er’s knowledge. We were after some- 
thing.’* 

“After what? Steve, there’s a hell 
of a lot more behind this than I’m 
aware of. What is it? What’s going 
on,” 

Steve had pulled off Route 23, 
and now she turned into Barnyard 
Road. “Let’s have a drink first and 
then I’ll give you a story right back, 
one to match yours and maybe outdo 
it.” 

He followed them into the house. 
The odor of roasting turkey filled it, 
and he drew in his breath hungrily. 
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“Mmm! That smells good.” 

An elderly woman with grey hair 
and a flowered apron came in from 
the kitchen. “Back already? Did 
everything go all right?” 

“Just fine, Allie. This is Jack. 
Jack, our — housekeeper.” She hesi- 
tated just a moment over the title, 
and Allie smiled pleasantly and 
wiped her hands on the apron. Jack 
took her hand, frowning at her grey, 
pleasant eyes. 

After she left, with a vague ex- 
cuse about the meal, he turned to 
Rhoda and Steve. “What is this with 
grey eyes, all three of you?” 

“And thereby hangs our tale.” 
Steve went to the sideboard and 
took out a bottle. “Scotch all 
around?” 

“Fine. Look, you tell me your 
dream. I’ve already told you mine.” 

"Fair enough.” Steve handed 
them drinks, then walked across the 
room to the windows. “And let me 
warn you, my dream’s a lulu.” She 
took a long swallow and blew out 
her breath. “That’s good stuff.” She 
faced Jack, her back to the window. 

“If you could change so eas- 
ily . . 

“Easily!” 

“Well, change at all. But let me 
make a confession first and then tell 
you a story.” 

“A confession?” 

“Which you've probably guessed. 
The drugs I gave you with the DNA, 
I gave you only partly because of 
the cancer.” 

He heard the word cancer with 
something of a shock. It had been 
so long since he had felt any evi- 
dence of it, any pain at all, so long 
since he had brooded about it that 



now he found that he couldn’t really 
accept the fact that he still might 
have it. “I don’t know about the 
cancer,” he said with a frown. “I 
plan to see a doctor about it as soon 
as possible.” 

Looking at him over the edge of 
the glass, Steve asked, “Have there 
been any new symptoms? Any bleed- 
ing? Has the pain gotten worse?” 
“That’s just it. The pain has dis- 
appeared, but it’s more than the 
pain. It’s my whole . . .” He reached 
up his hand in a grasping motion 
as if trying to take hold of the 
word. “It’s my whole state of being. 
I feel so different.” 

Steve nodded. “You probably are 
different, not sick any more. Jack, 
after this long a period of time, the 
pain should be overwhelming. If it’s 
gone it means that the cancer’s gone 
too. We’ll get you to a doctor tomor- 
row. I know a good man at Sloan 
Kettering, but he’ll only confirm 
what I’ve said.” 

And in his heart he knew she 
was right. Whatever the change, he 
was sure it had cured him. 

She chewed her lower lip a mo- 
ment, then said, “But let me be 
honest. I only half expected the ex- 
periment to work.” 

“You warned me of that.” 

“Yes, but I didn’t warn you that 
you might change, and I knew it, 
or should have guessed it.” 

He frowned at her. “That’s what 
you mean by genetically labile.” 

She drew a deep breath. “I told 
this story to your friend Clifford a 
couple of nights ago.” 

“You’ve seen Clifford?” 

“Yes. He looked us up when you 
were missing, thinking we might 
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have seen you. Let me tell you the 
story I told him, the story of Rhoda 
and myself.” 

She began to talk then, telling 
again the story of the death of her 
father, the strange revelation of her 
telepathic ability, the Mexican girl, 
and then finally how she had found 
Rhoda — and the others. 

Staring at her when she finished, 
Jack nodded towards the kitchen 
and Allie. “She’s one of you too? 
One of your grey-eyed women?” 
Steve nodded. “There are quite a 
few of us here in the New York 
area. Somehow or other we drift to- 
gether, and a lot of us work in the 
biological sciences. Maybe it’s a tal- 
ent we inherit with our eyes, or 
maybe we’re just damned interested 
in anything that might help. There 
are almost two dozen of us in mi- 
crobiology and twice that number 
in genetics all over the country, but 
most of us hold other jobs. But 
enough of us have been involved in 
science to really work on this DNA 
problem.” 

“But why?” 

“Is that so hard to understand? 
We are a handful of women, and 
there is no chance of a man turning 
up naturally with this mutant gene. 
We felt that the only answer lay in 
genetic manipulation.” 

Allie came into the living room 
and switched on a table lamp. “Din- 
ner’s ready now. Come in.” 

Rhoda went back to the kitchen 
with Allie to help with the serving, 
and Jack followed Steve to the table. 
“I still don’t understand what you 
were after.” 

“Do you know anything about 
genetics?” 



“A little. I know that the chromo- 
somes carry the pattern of what we 
are, the blueprint, and that DNA is 
simply a tremendously long molecu- 
lar chain. I know that sections of 
the chain are genes. I guess any 
schoolboy knows that. I’ve seen mod- 
els of the construction of the DNA 
strand, and that’s about it, except 
for the basic facts of inheritance.” 

Allie and Rhoda brought the food 
to the table, the turkey already 
sliced on a platter, and they both 
sat down and started passing the 
food around. Remembering tfie te- 
lepathy Steve had talked 'about, 
Jack watched the almost flawless 
way that one woman would reach 
for a plate before the other woman 
had quite passed it. He could easily 
believe in an undercurrent of com- 
munication, a level he had no part 
of. 

“What you know about the gene 
is correct,” Steve picked up the con- 
versation as she ate. “The DNA 
molecule is just a long chain made 
of different combinations of rings of 
phosphoric acid, a sugar called des- 
oxyribose, and purines, and two 
pyrimidines. The purines and pyrim- 
idines can be arranged in practi- 
cally an infinity of different com- 
binations.” 

“Have some squash,” Rhoda said. 
“Allie baked it with brown sugar 
and pineapple.” 

He helped himself, and Steve 
said, “Ordinarily the DNA chain is 
pretty tight and needs something 
like radiation to break it and rear- 
range it, to produce what we call a 
mutation, a mutant gene. Actually, 
there are two types of genes, the 
primary genes which determine the 
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structure of enzymes and other pro- 
teins; and the regulatory genes, 
which control the activities of the 
primary genes. When we need the 
products that these genes manufac- 
ture, enzymes for example, the body 
is able to regulate their action, turn 
them off or on. No one knows how 
the body regulates this, but we’ve 
worked on the principle that certain 
chemical agents, some hormones, 
are the regulating agents. They can 
repress the activity of an undesir- 
able gene and reactivate a desired 
gene.” 

She paused to help herself to 
more turkey, and Allie handed Jack 
a plate of tiny buttered carrots. 
“Try these, they’re glazed with gela- 
tin.” He helped himself liberally, 
realizing that for the first time since 
he had been “hooked” he had no 
nausea at the taste of food. 

“We’ve developed a fine mixture 
of hormones and chemicals,” Steve 
went on, “that can repress and re- 
activate at will. We’ve redesigned 
and synthesized primary and regula- 
tory genes too, and we’ve even in- 
corporated them into chromosomes. 
That’s genetic engineering. But the 
controlling factor, the factor men 
use unconsciously to “work” their 
genes, that’s escaped us. We haven’t 
isolated it yet. We can make an 
organism genetically labile, but we 
could never control the change. You 
have that control. Under great stress 
you reacted by changing your chro- 
mosomal pattern and with it your 
body. You changed into any form 
necessary for your survival.” 

Jack nodded at Steve. “I figured 
that out, that I changed to survive, 
when I wasn’t sure I was going mad. 



“I also figured out,” Jack said 
slowly, “that in my chromosomes I 
carried patterns for all the species 
man had ever gone through in his 
evolutionary climb.” 

Steve looked up at him. “There’s 
no evolutionary line from man to 
bird, or for that matter from man to 
wolf, or shark. You underestimate 
your chromosomes.” 

“What do you mean?” 

She shrugged. “Bird, shark, wolf 
— they’re all at the end of a long 
evolutionary line, just as man is. 
Man doesn’t have any birds in his 
ancestry. They separated into differ- 
ent branches back at the archae- 
opteryx, or before. The birds are the 
end product of millions of years of 
evolution, and so are men, but 
they’re different evolutions. The 
same is true of the wolf. The branch- 
off there was before the marmosets. 
Marmosets, lemurs, tarsiers — that’s 
man’s line. I forget what the wolf 
line is, but your theory is all shot 
— thank God.” 

“Why thank God?” 

“Because of what we want.” She 
put down her silverware. “Because 
of what we grey-eyed women, as you 
call us, want. No, Jack. I think you 
have an almost infinite series of pos- 
sible DNA blueprints in your body.” 
“I don’t understand that.” 

“It’s not so difficult. You have the 
potential for all possible forms of 
DNA. Remember, none of them use 
more than two purines and two 
pyrimidines. It’s the arrangement of 
the four in sequence that’s infinite. 
Somehow 7 , I’m not completely sure 
how, you have the ability to pattern 
your DNA after every life form. It’s 
an evolutionary thing, I’m sure, but 
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it’s not necessarily a function of 
what’s in your evolutionary back- 
ground. I think every living creature 
has all these patterns, they have 
stored blueprints for all life as it 
has existed and as it will exist. Un- 
der certain circumstances they 
change. Maybe bursts of cosmic radi- 
ation caused the change in evolution. 
With you it’s the chemicals I inocu- 
lated into you.” 

The concept staggered him and 
he shook his head. “I can’t accept 
that. The storage alone would be 
impossible, the amount to be stored.” 
“That’s the smallest part of it. 
One cell carries enough taped in- 
formation to make a man. Have you 
any idea how many cells there are 
in your body, how many cells alone 
in the unused portion of your mind? 
No, storage is no problem. The prob- 
lem of retrieval, however, is stagger- 
ing. How could your mind ever 
retrieve those stored tapes or put 
them to work?” 

“But it did? You think it did?” 

“It did, and it will again.” Steve 
toyed with her dessert as Rhoda and 
Allie cleared the table and brought 
out coffee. “Let me tell you about 
us.” 

“This I don’t understand, how 
can I help you.” 

Rhoda, with a sudden eagerness 
in her face, stopped on her w f ay to 
the kitchen and said, “Do you mean 
that?" 

Bewildered, he asked, “Mean 
what?” 

Rhoda came back to the table. 
“Do you mean that you want to help 
us, that you will help us?” 

Jack frowned. “That’s not what I 
said. I said, how could I help you!” 



Steve nodded. “I know that’s 
what you meant. Let me tell you 
about ourselves. We are mutants, 
born with a telepathic ability, and 
with grey eyes linked to it. There 
are 80 genes involved, and at least 
one of them on the X chromosome.” 
Jack interrupted. “I don’t know 
much about genetics, but I know 
that while a mutation of 80 genes 
may be possible, the mutation of the 
same 80 in more than one woman 
is hard to believe.” 

Steve smiled. “Flatly, it’s impos- 
sible. One gene mutated. I said 80 
genes are involved, maybe more. 
The new gene causes telepathy, and 
affects other genes which in turn 
affect our eye color and also the 
structure of the pineal gland. You 
know that in our evolutionary past 
the pineal gland was once a third 
eye.” 

“I’ve heard that, but the whole 
thing is bewildering.” 

“In us the pineal gland, I’m sure, 
is the organ of telepathy. The muta- 
tion of this one gene on the X 
chromosome has happened many 
times in history, I’m sure, but it’s a 
recessive gene. You know what that 
means?” 

“I think it means you must have 
two of them for it to work.” 
“That’s about it, simplified. Blue 
eyes are recessive, and so is blond 
hair. If two blond-haired people 
marry, all their children will be 
blond. Since the gene is recessive, to 
be blond you must have two genes 
for blondness on matching chromo- 
somes. Do you follow?” 

He sipped his coffee. “Through a 
hazy fog, but go on.” 

“Genetically, we call having two 
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matching genes like that being al- 
lelomorphic. Each of a human’s 
chromosomes, incidentally, has a 
matching partner.” 

‘‘Except the X chromosome, the 
one that determines sex.” 

“Right, and therein lies the rub.” 
Rhoda brought a bottle of brandy 
and four big-bellied snifters to the 
table. She looked questioningly at 
Jack, and he nodded and took the 
glass, inhaling the deep, rich odor 
as he listened to Steve. 

“Men have a Y chromosome as a 
partner for the X. Women have two 
Xs. But the Y isn’t as long as the X. 
Only part of it matches up. Because 
of that there are many genes on the 
X chromosome which aren’t matched 
by ones on the Y. If they’re domi- 
nant they work anyway. If they’re 
recessive, like the telepathy gene, 
they don’t work in a man, even if 
he has one on his X chromosome.” 
“And he can never be allelomor- 
phic for the genes that lie on the 
part of the X chromosome that is 
not matched by the Y.” 

“Right again. The gene that 
causes telepathy, our mutant gene, 
lies on that unmatched part of the 
X chromosome.” She stared at her 
brandy glass, then looked up at 
Jack. “We have recognized what we 
are. We live with it proudly. It’s 
the breath of life to us. With telep- 
athy we have a closeness, a warmth 
and honesty that is beyond anything 
else on earth.” 

Rhoda took Jack’s hand. “You 
know how many writers have used 
the alienation of man as a literary 
theme?” 

Jack nodded. “It’s very big in lit- 
erature today.” 



“It is, and their solution, if any 
of them offer one, is always fum- 
bling and inept. They offer love. 
Love becomes the only workable pos- 
sibility, the only force that can 
break down the barriers between 
uninvolved humans. But it’s not the 
real answer, not the answer all of 
them are groping towards.” 

“And telepathy is?” 

“Of course. I can't begin to de- 
scribe the satisfaction, the complete- 
ness of two minds linked together. 
What speech is to the dumb, sound 
to the deaf, sight to the blind, te- 
lepathy is to those who can speak 
and see and hear.” 

Steve said, “It’s everything to us, 
and yet we’ve never shared it with a 
man. Some of us fall in love, some 
of us marry and have children, but 
what the hell is the use? I can be 
closer to Allie and Rhoda with no 
physical contact than I could ever 
be to you in sexual intercourse.” 

The bluntness of it shocked him, 
and he started to protest, but Rhoda 
cut him short. “It’s true, and be- 
cause it’s true, real love, man-and- 
woman love, is impossible for us.” 

He looked at her intently and her 
eyes fell before his and she said 
softly, “There is of course, love and 
there is love. There are many differ- 
ent levels of love.” 

“You can never hate anyone with 
whom you have a telepathic bond,” 
Steve said abruptly. “That’s a 
strange outgrowth of telepathy. 
Hate, suspicion, fear, misinterpreta- 
tion — all of them are meaningless 
terms among us. We form a league, a 
telepathic league, and we work to- 
gether when we have to with com- 
plete cooperation because we know 
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and understand each other so in- 
credibly well. A telepathic human, 
Jack, could never wage war on 
another telepath, never commit a 
crime, never kill, murder or steal, or 
hurt another telepath. It’s just not 
possible. Nor could he deceive an- 
other telepath.” 

Jack sat there, turning his brandy 
glass, listening, and in spite of all 
reason, believing. ‘‘But you can’t re- 
produce,” he said finally. 

“If we marry a man with a nor- 
mal X chromosome, our children will 
be normal. Telepathy is recessive. 
The girls of such a marriage will 
have one normal X chromosome and 
one with the mutant gene. Our sons 
will all have mutant genes on their 
X chromosomes.” 

Startled at the implications, he 
said, "If this mutation has been 
around for a long time, if you 
women do marry, then there must 
be a lot of hybrids in the world.” 
“There are,” Steve said, “and they 
may have the roughest time of all.” 
“Why?” 

She shrugged. “They’re neither 
fish nor fowl, neither completely nor- 
mal nor completely telepathic.” 

“You mean they have some de- 
gree of telepathy?” 

"The gene has some effect, even 
recessive. It does affect the pineal 
slightly, not enough to create a tel- 
epath, but enough to allow a man 
to broadcast telepathically under 
certain circumstances.” She wet her 
lips. “When my father died he 
‘broke through’, as we call it, and 
cried out. He was a hybrid. He had 
to be, to have me.” 

“I see. And what are these hybrid 
men like?” 



Steve shrugged. “Unfulfilled men. 
They sense something wrong, I 
think. They can sometimes almost 
put their finger on it, but never 
quite. It gives them a very peculiar 
empty relationship . to life, as if 
they’re always searching for some- 
thing, for something they don’t com- 
prehend, for something they can 
never find. They’re only half alive.” 
He lifted his eyes and stared for a 
moment at each of them. “And I’m 
like that? I’m one of these hybrids?” 
Steve nodded. “I recognized it 
that first day in the lab. You’re 
lucky. A lot of men, and women 
too, born like that take to drugs, be- 
come alcoholics — many become 
writers, always questioning and 
searching within themselves for 
something they can sense but can’t 
understand. I’d hate to do a chro- 
mosome count on some of the proph- 
ets and saviors.” 

“And a lot of us become bums,” 
he said dully. “Aimless people with 
no goal or direction.” 

Rhoda's hand touched his, and 
he gave her a crooked smile. “Only 
you’ve got a goal for me. Tell me.” 
Steve leaned across the table. 
“You thought you had the ability to 
become any creature in man’s past. 
I tell you you have more than that. 
You can become any creature in 
man’s future, in life’s future. You 
became animals adjacent to man’s 
evolutionary ladder. Now you can 
take a step up that ladder.” 

“You three,” he nodded at them, 
“are what man is evolving into.” 
“Unfortunately,” Steve said drily, 
“we are what woman is evolving 
into. You can become the first man 
allelomorphic for telepathy.” 
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He frowned. “Right off I can see 
one flaw in your theory.” 

"What’s that?” 

He shrugged. “You said that the 
mutation is on the X chromosome, 
I assume on the part not matched by 
the Y. How can you ever match it 
with another gene?” 

Steve smiled. “That’s good think- 
ing, but it can be done, simply by 
extending the Y chromosome. The 
gene is not far from the section that 
matches. All it w'ould take is a few 
meaningless genes with the mutant 
among them.” 

“Are you sure they’d be meaning- 
less?” 

“Maybe not. Maybe they’d turn 
you into a horned man. I don’t 
know. But they’d be sex-linked. 
Only the men of the race would 
have them.” 

“I’d hate to end up with four legs 
or green skin.” He laughed, and 
then smiled thoughtfully. “So I 
would become the father of what? 
All the telepaths of tomorrow?” 

“Oh, I’m not saying humanity 
will be telepathic tomorrow, or even 
in a hundred or a thousand years. 
But eventually it will happen.” 

“How? Won’t there always be 
non-telepaths?” 

“It’ll happen by natural selection, 
not by extinction, if that’s on your 
mind. Always, all through evolution 
when an extra survival factor occurs 
in a species by mutation, that factor 
becomes universal. It may take a few 
thousand years, but eventually it hap- 
pens.” 

“And it will happen to human- 
ity?” 

“If we give it a start — by creating 
a father for our children.” 



“How many are you?” he asked, 
shaking his head. “I was never a . . .” 
“A lover? A libertine?” Steve fin- 
ished for him. “We’re not asking 
you to be one. There’s always artifi- 
cial insemination. Why, with one 
orgasm you could probably fertilize 
the world!” 

“That’s a happy thought,” Rhoda 
interrupted, pushing her chair back 
and standing up. “For that you can 
clear up, Steve. I’ll show Jack the 
rest of the house.” 

He didn’t particularly want to see 
the rest of the house, old and his- 
toric as it was, but he was glad of 
an excuse to escape from Steve, to 
try and sort out his own emotions, 
and he wanted to be alone with 
Rhoda. 

He followed her through the 
kitchen, wood-paneled and with an 
enormous hearth and fireplace, large 
enough to walk into and piled high 
with ashes. A great, blackened cast- 
iron pot hung from a hook above 
the ashes. Beyond the kitchen, a 
study, wood-paneled too, showed the 
back of the brick hearth and an- 
other, smaller fireplace. 

“The house is full of fireplaces,” 
Rhoda said. “I guess it was the only 
heat available when it was built.” 

He caught her wrist. “I don’t 
want an historical tour, Rhoda.” 
“What do you want, Jack?” 

He let her hand fall. “I’m darned 
if I know. I guess I want to sort 
some sense out of this whole fantas- 
tic mess. I want some guarantee that 
I’ll still be myself tomorrow and not 
some God-forsaken animal.” 

“And if you become one of us, is 
that also a God-forsaken animal?” 
“Perhaps God-forsaken is closer 
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than you think.” He threw himself 
down in one of the study chairs and 
pulled aside the curtain over the 
small window. It looked out on the 
rear of the house and a pile of new 
lumber. 

“What do you mean?” 

He shrugged restlessly. “I don’t 
know. If you're not human, you and 
Steve and Allie, the rest of your tel- 
upepathic friends, what right have 
you got to play human gods?” 

She smiled and reached out to 
take his hand. “Is God for Homo 
sapiens alone?” 

“What will tomorrow’s man call 
himself, Homo telepathens?” 

“He may just be a little closer to 
sapiens. We are the same as you, or 
any other woman or man, we can 
mate with men.” 

“But there is that mutant gene.” 
He stood up abruptly and she held 
his hand, forcing him to turn to- 
wards her. 

“Jack, what’s wrong?” 

“I don’t know. Perhaps I’m 
scared. What guarantee do you have, 
any of you, that I’ll change into 
what you want? And how are you 
going to make me change?” 

She stood up and moved close to 
him, her grey eyes staring up at him 
luminously. “Do you want to change, 
Jack? That’s what I think is most 
important of all. Do you want to?” 

He took her in his arms but held 
his head back, staring down at her 
eyes. “Would you believe me if I told 
you that I loved you?” 

She searched his eyes, frowning. 
Then very softly she shook her head. 
“We are so vulnerable when we deal 
with men. It’s like walking into a 
fog, into cobwebs. How do I know 



what you feel, Jack? How do I know 
what you’re thinking?” 

“Men have loved women since the 
race began without ever sharing 
their thoughts.” 

“But they weren’t women like us.” 
She reached up and touched his 
face. “How young you’ve become. 
You used to have wrinkles around 
your eyes, and now they’re gone.” 
“Did you mind those wrinkles?” 

“I loved them.” 

He caught her finger and kissed 
it, then kissed her lips, gently at 
first, and then with a sudden surge 
of fierceness. Her lips were cool and 
closed, but he forced them open with 
his tongue, touched her teeth and 
then her mouth. He felt her grow 
limp in his arms, and she moved her 
head, crying out softly in protest. 

She pulled away, her eyes wide, 
her parted lips red and bruised, and 
there was a mixture of confusion 
and longing on her face. “Oh, Jack, 
Jack ... if I could only reach you, 
only hear your mind!” 

The room was almost dark then, 
a soft blue light reaching in from 
the small window. Behind them 
they could hear the rattling of pots 
in the kitchen and occasionally 
Steve’s voice. 

“My mind, my mind!” He turned 
away from her. “I offer you my 
heart, and you ask for my mind.” 
He shook his head. “Is this a part 
of the test, Rhoda? Am I supposed 
to change now? Is this the stress 
Steve talked abo,ut?” 

She didn’t answer, and when he 
turned back, she was standing there, 
her hands covering her face. “That 
wasn’t fair.” 

“I’m sorry.” He went to her con- 
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tritely and took her hands from her 
face. Her cheeks were wet with tears 
and he kissed them very gently. “I 
didn’t mean any of that. Of course 
I’ll go through with the test, what- 
ever it is.” 

She brushed her cheeks dry, then 
abruptly said, “Come on. I’ll show 
you the rest of the house.” 

There were two more rooms on 
the ground floor, a small sewing 
room and a sun porch. On the floor 
above there were three bedrooms, 
and at the end of a long hall, a 
single door, a peculiar door, solid, 
but obviously put in very recently. 
In the center of the door was a large 
round metal dial with an arrow. 
Numbers from I to 25 circled the 
dial. 

Frowning, Jack pulled the door 
open. There were two flush bolts, 
and the side of the door showed as 
raw metal. Open, it gave on a small 
balcony with a flight of iron steps 
leading to the ground. 

“What the hell is this?” It seemed 
completely out of character with the 
rest of the house. 

“A fire door.” Rhoda shut it and 
spun the dial. “Burglarproof too. It’s 
locked now. It’s a combination lock, 
and only Allie, Steve and I know 
the combination.” 

“It doesn’t make much sense for 
a fire door.” 

“Eventually we’ll replace all of 
the doors with these, only Steve says 
they’ll look nicer, old-fashioned.” 

“But if they’re fire doors and 
someone doesn’t know the combina- 
tion . . 

“We all know it, and if one for- 
gets it, we can broadcast it to her 
mentally. Come on.” She caught at 



his arm and pulled him towards the 
hall.. 

“I don’t know the combination.” 
“We’ll tell it to you, or better yet 
leave the door open while you’re 
here. Here’s the guest room.” 

It was a small bedroom a few 
feet from the fire door. Beyond it 
the hall stretched for about 20 feet 
before it reached the bathroom and 
the other two bedrooms and stair- 
way. Jack looked into the room and 
smiled. Three tiny windows, shaped 
like portholes on a ship, faced the 
low hills, almost invisible now in the 
darkness. There was a small bed 
against one wall, and a tiny sink 
and wardrobe. The room was deco- 
rated to look like the cabin of a ship, 
even to a whaling lantern that hung 
from the ceiling. 

“Cute?” She pointed to the lan- 
tern. “Steve actually wanted it to 
swing back and forth with a little 
motor, but I thought that would 
make our guests seasick.” 

Jack smiled. “It’s cute, all right, 
but what’s the point?” 

“I guess someone was a boat fan- 
cier. It came with the house. Let me 
show you our room. It has an unbe- 
lievable view, even at night.” 

Later, back in the living room, 
Allie had put out a bowl of fruit 
and cheese, and Steve was busy 
peeling an orange in one continuous 
strip. ‘If it's done right,” she 
grinned as they came in, “the fruit 
sits on the peel like a big spring. 
Come on. Sit down and relax.” 
Jack sat at the table and took a 
pear. “I should be getting back to 
the city.” 

“Nonsense. You’ll sleep over. We- 
’ll give you the captain’s room. This 
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is Friday night. Tomorrow I’ll drive 
you into town. All right?” 

“Please stay. Jack.” Rhoda took 
his hand and he smiled at her. 
“Okay. Now let’s talk some more 
genetics. Maybe I can puzzle some 
of this out.” 

“Fire away.” Steve finished the 
orange and set it on its peel where 
it bounced up and down. “Genetics 
it is.” 

14 

j ACK WOKE OUT OF A SOUND 

sleep to feel a hand shaking him, 
and then, as he struggled to sit up, 
fingers were placed on his mouth. 

“It’s Clifford, Jack.” 

“Clifford? What the hell are you 
doing here?” He fumbled for the 
switch. “Wait a minute. Let me put 
on the lamp.” 

“Can anyone see it?” 

“What’s the difference?” He 
switched on the bedlamp and stared 
at Clifford in the circle of light. 
“What time is it? What are you do- 
ing here? Who let you in?” 

“At least your eyes aren’t grey.” 
Clifford sat down on the bed with a 
sigh. “No one let me in. I’ve been 
creeping about like a thief in the 
night. I rented a car and came up 
here this evening. I parked down the 
road and waited in the woods till the 
lights went out. Christ, I’m tired 
and hungry and stiff as a board.” 
“Cliff, what is this all about?” 
Suddenly Clifford reached up and 
tilted the lamp, then pulled the bed- 
clothes back. Jack had been sleeping 
in his underwear, and there was a 
long pause as Clifford stared at his 
body. “Have they . . . changed you 



already? Jack — ” He shook his head 
in bewilderment. “What is it. You’re 
different.” 

“Cliff — ” He sat up. “What time 
is it?” 

“After three.” 

“Have you got a smoke, a cigar or 
a cigarette?” He lit it after Clifford 
silently handed him one, and he 
drew in a deep breath, then coughed 
and swore silently. Finally he looked 
at the cigarette. "I ought to give this 
up. At least now I can be afraid of 
cancer. It’s cured, you know. Steve 
is positive.” 

"Jack, what’s happened. Where 
have you been?” 

“I tried to commit suicide, Cliff. 
I jumped off the George Washing- 
ton Bridge, only it didn’t work. I 
guess I wanted to live out whatever 
life was left me. It’s a long, crazy 
story. Cliff, like becoming a wolf.” 
Briefly he told Clifford what had 
happened. “And that explains this 
body,” he finished lamely. 

Clifford shook his head. “I feel 
like Alice halfway down the rabbit 
hole. I don’t believe any of this, and 
yet I do. They chased me all over 
New York yesterday, your grey-eyed 
telepaths, trying to keep me from 
warning you.” 

“Warning me about what?” 

“About what they intend to do. 
They intend to change you. Jack, 
to make you one of them, to put 
you through some kind of test that 
will make you change into a tele- 
path.” 

“But I know that, Cliff. That’s 
the whole point of it. I haven’t really 
agreed to go through with it yet. 
Maybe I’ve half promised, but we 
haven’t discussed it.” 
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“What makes you think they need 
your agreement?” 

“What? Cliff, you’ve got them 
wrong. They’re decent, normal hu- 
man beings, a hell of a lot more de- 
cent than most. I told Steve I’d sleep 
on it. I don’t have to go through 
with the test, whatever it is.” 

“Don’t you? Look, Jack, Steve is 
no fool and no innocent. I don’t 
know how decent any of them are. 
They want you to help reproduce 
their kind, to replace human be- 
ings.” 

“Sure, in a few thousand years, 
and what’s so bad about replacing 
us? Haven’t we made enough of a 
mess of things? Cliff, don’t be so 
melodramatic. You just don’t know 
them.’’ 

“I know them better than you do. 
I’ve had some experience with them. 
Wait!” He switched off the light. 
“Did you hear something?” 

They were both silent, listening, 
but nothing broke the quiet of the 
sleeping house. Finally Clifford re- 
laxed. “Anyway, leave the light off. 
Jack, did you talk to Steve about 
how they expect you to change, 
about the test?” 

“No, because I haven’t decided to 
go through with it yet.” 

“They stopped me from seeing 
you today, or was it yesterday? They 
were afraid I’d warn you.” 

“Didn’t you call me and speak to 
Rhoda? Didn’t you have an assign- 
ment? A last minute thing?” 

“No.” 

“But Rhoda said you did.” 

“Well, she lied. And doesn’t that 
tell you something? Why was it so 
necessary that they get you up here 
without my seeing you first?” 



He thought of Rhoda’s kisses. 
Had the test already started without 
the bother of consent? What was 
the force needed to make him 
change? Hadn’t he once tried to sort 
out the ground rules. Was it simply 
stress, or what? 

As if reading his mind, Clifford 
said, “You changed to save your life. 
Suppose they put you into a situation 
where you had to either change into 
a telepath or die?” 

“They wouldn’t!” 

“Wouldn’t they? Two of them 
held guns to me yesterday, and they 
were playing for keeps. They meant 
it.” 

Abruptly he thought of the fire 
door, the meaningless combination 
lock. “We all know it," Rhoda had 
said, “and even if we forget, we can 
broadcast it to each other telepathi- 
cally.” Had there been a peculiar in- 
tensity in the way she had said that, 
in the way she had repeated it? 

He groaned abruptly, less because 
of his safety, the threat to his own 
life, than because of the betrayal the 
whole thing implied. Then all the 
talk of a telepath’s inability to de- 
ceive — but, of course, they had been 
careful to say another telepath. 

“I didn’t think they’d let you 
know that,” Clifford was saying. 
“Their plan couldn’t work unless 
they kept it from you, and I don’t 
think your death matters that 
much.” 

He shook his head. “They’re not 
like that,” he protested stubbornly. 
“I don’t believe they’d risk my life.” 
But even as he protested he knew 
he wasn’t sure. There was still that 
terrible doubt, and what was the 
combination-locked door for? They 
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were desperate and this was quite 
possibly their only chance. 

“You’ve got to get out of here, 
Jack. This whole house isn’t right. 
I can just sense it. I don’t even like 
the way I was able to reach you, 
none of the doors even locked. It’s 
all too easy.” He stood up and 
walked to the porthole windows, 
pulling the curtains aside to look out 
at the moon-swept hills. "They 
might be out there now for all we 
know.” He frowned at the windows. 
“Why are these so small? A man 
couldn’t lit through them.” 

Jack stared at him. “A man could- 
n’t fit through them,” he whispered 
slowly, and he remembered the long 
hallway and the fire door, this room 
at the end and the only exit the door 
with the combination lock. This 
wing 'of the building was a trap. A 
specially constructed trap? He had 
seen a pile of raw wood outside to- 
day. Had they just built this wing? 

He jumped out of bed and started 
pulling on his pants. “We’re going 
to have it out right now,” he said. 
“We’ll wake up Steve and Rhoda 
and find out what’s at the bottom 
of this.” 

Clifford didn’t answer him. He 
had lifted his head, his nostrils 
spread, sniffing the air. “Jack! I 
smell smoke!” 

Buttoning his pants, Jack ran to 
the door and pulled it open, then 
fell back coughing as a cloud of 
smoke billowed into the room. “God- 
damn it, we’re too late! Shut the 
window quick. The house is on fire!” 

“Let’s get out of here.” Clifford 
stared around the room frantically. 
“The windows are too small. We’ll 
be trapped in a minute. Come on!” 



Jack opened the door again and 
they ran out into the corridor. The 
fire was down the hall, between 
them and the other bedrooms and 
the stairway. A sheet of flame en- 
gulfed the entire corridor, sealing 
them effectively into this wing. Be- 
hind them was the steel door with 
the combination lock. 

Clifford grabbed two washcloths 
and soaked them with water at the 
tiny sink, while Jack stood hypno- 
tized by the flames. Shoving one at 
Jack, he said, “Wake up! Don’t be a 
fool. Hold it over your nose. Can 
we make a run for it?” 

He shuddered. “Through that? 
Never.” He turned and stared at the 
door. “That’s the only way.” 

“Well, come on. We’ll break it 
down if we have to.” Holding the 
wet cloth to his mouth, choking and 
coughing, Clifford stumbled down 
the hall to the door and pushed 
against it. 

Jack came up behind him, look- 
ing over his shoulder at the fire. He 
should be worried about Rhoda. If 
not Steve and Allie, at least Rhoda. 
Had the fire sealed them off too? But 
that was still pretending, pretend- 
ing that this was not all deliberate, 
not a trap cunningly contrived to 
force the issue — Change or die! 

Clifford had been right. He had 
been a stupid dupe all along, and 
now this! And Clifford caught along 
with him. That must be part of the 
plan, added pressure. He felt a wave 
of fury and anger. 

He pushed Clifford aside and 
tugged at the door, then threw him- 
self against it with all his force. It 
held rigid and he bounced back 
with a stinging pain in his shoulder. 
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Clifford, staring at him wildly over 
the wet cloth cried, “Let’s both try.” 
Knowing the futility of it, they both 
flung themselves against the door, 
again and again, but outside of bruis- 
ing their bodies they made no im- 
pact. The door was locked. The steel 
wouldn’t give. 

Jack spun the dial, cursing sav- 
agely. They couldn’t do this. They’d 
have to open it from outside. They 
couldn’t risk two deaths! 

Why hadn’t he gotten the com- 
bination from Rhoda, he thought 
frantically. But she would never 
have given it to him. Then why 
had he stayed, why? Why? 

"We all know it. If one forgets 
we can broadcast it to her.’’ 

All right, accept the trap, become 
telepathic or die! He saw Clifford 
sink to his knees, coughing desper- 
ately as the smoke ate at his lungs. 
It was billowing along the ceiling, 
great clouds of it, and behind them 
they could hear the sharp crackling 
of the fire. 

The acrid smoke bit at his eyes, 
and raw, terrible animal fear filled 
him, and anger, a raging flood of 
anger. Change to what? What ani- 
mal could survive fire? But change, 
change or die! And he felt the slip- 
ping of his flesh, the lengthening of 
his bones, sprouting feathers. 

From the floor Clifford stared up 
in growing horror and screamed, 
“No. No!” As realization struck him. 
"For Christ’s sake, not a phoenix!" 

Clifford pulled at him desperately, 
screaming in his ear above the roar 
of the fire. “A telepath, you stupid 
bastard, a telepath, not a goddamned 
phoenix!” 

It was Clifford’s life too that was 



at stake, Jack realized dimly, 
through his altered brain. He must 
change so that they could both sur- 
vive or it was no good, no good at 
all. Abruptly, as realization sank in, 
the bones shifted, grew solid again, 
and the feathers drew in on them- 
selves, some falling off. The fantastic 
bird-like form he had started to 
become resolved itself back to a man, 
and he knew that he was changing 
again, a man and yet more than a 
man. 

And then, even as a searing wave 
of flame reached out to them, he 
broke through, his mind pushing 
aside the curtains of soft webbing 
that separated him from the others, 
the three women waiting so desper- 
ately on the balcony behind the door. 
Forward three, back twelve, forward 
two. It pushed in on his raw, newly 
changed mind, over and over, be- 
hind a desperate sobbing and plead- 
ing. Hear us, oh, hear us! 

His fingers turned the dial, al- 
ready warm from the fire, turned it 
again, and then a third time; and 
with a thrust of his shoulders the 
door swung open, and he stumbled 
out on the balcony, then turned back 
to pull Clifford’s unconscious form 
after him. 

In the darkness he heard their 
voices, and yet not voices, so soft, so 
much a part of his mind. Here, this 
way, darling. Oh, thank heaven, 
thank heaven! The gentle, tender 
touch of Rhoda’s fear, anxiety and 
love, such loving solicitude and grati- 
tude, and Steve’s strength, iron-hard 
strength and blind, driving will, and 
Allie, motherly tears reaching out to 
comfort and hold . . . 

And his own anger and fury at 
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the betrayal, at the falseness of their 
deceit blazed out of him as he lifted 
Clifford gently and started down the 
metal steps to the ground. If he’s 
hurt . . . 

No, no. It’s only the smoke. He'll 
be all right. Rest. Reassurance. Com- 
fort. 

But he might have died! What 
kind of monsters are you ? 

And you might have died too. 
Steves’ thoughts, a mixture of quiet 
pride of accomplishment. Was this 
Steve, this incredibly calm, strong 
mind, a will that was implacable and 
yet just — a firm, unswerving convic- 
tion of her own right? In war there 
are risks. 

We were never your soldiers. 
Liars. Cheats. 

And from Rhoda an assurance if 
he had died, she would have died 
too, that night, a knife in her belt, 
against her heart. She couldn’t he, 
not on this level. He knew and ac- 
cepted her statement. But what right 
did they have to dare to do this? 

Clifford was sitting up, gulping 
fresh air in deep breaths. Behind 
them the house billowed clouds of 
smoke from the open door, while 
yellow tongues of flame licked up 
the white siding. 

Jack pulled him to his feet. “Let’s 
get away from here. Can you walk?’’ 

“Yes.” He took a few steps and 
winced. “I’m not too steady.” 

“Where’s your car? I want to get 
you to a hospital.” 

Behind them, with a crash, the 
end of the corridor fell out. The 
rest of the house was still untouched, 
but this wing was a mass of flames. 
Steve touched his arm and handed 
him the key to her MG. “Take my 



car. It’s right here in the driveway.” 
They stood watching as he helped 
Clifford into the car, ignoring the 
fire behind them, stood silently as he 
turned on the ignition, shifted into 
gear and raced down the driveway 
and into the road. In the distance 
he heard the whine of fire sirens, 
and mentally questioned: it was all 
prepared ?' 

Necessity, absolute. We knew it 
would happen. Regret. The courage 
and strength to go through with it 
from Steve, and from Rhoda, Come 
back, fack. I love you, implicit truth, 
sincerity. Honesty. And Allie, God 
bless you! How typical, like a slice 
of thick apple pie, like roast turkey 
and buttered carrots. Allie would al- 
ways be that homely, that warm and 
simple, telepathic or not. And he 
answered them savagely, with a men- 
tal blaze of resentment, anger, disil- 
lusionment, bitterness. 

Beside him Clifford shook him- 
self like a wet dog and wound down 
the window, gulping in great mouth- 
fuls of the night air. “I’m all right, 
Jack. I don’t need any hospital.” 

“Still, we ought to have you 
checked.” They were on Route 23 
now, headed for the city. “We can 
stop off at the first town.” 

“No, believe me. Let’s go back 
and get my car.” 

Savagely, “I don’t want to go 
back. I’ll take you to the city in this. 
I can get the car tomorrow, today. 
. . . what time is it?” 

“All right.” He was too weak to 
protest. “I think it’s almost four.” He 
shivered. “Has this car got a heater?” 
By the fight of the dashboard Jack 
fiddled with the dials. “There. It’s 
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Clifford caught his hand as he 
drew it back, then in a tight voice 
said, “Can you turn on the overhead 
light?” 

“Sure. Why?” He flicked the 
switch and turned to face Clifford. 
“What is it?” 

Clifford stared at him for a mo- 
ment, then wet his lips. “Your eyes 
are grey.” 

Jack looked ahead at the road, 
and after a moment he smiled. “I 
thought they would be.” 

“And your skin is gold.” 

“Gold!” Startled, he looked at his 
hand. “My God, you’re right.” What 
had Steve said about linked genes, 
those few extra on the Y chromo- 
some? Steve ? On the mental wave- 
band he called out, Can you hear 
me? 

Very faint her voice answered, 
“Is Clifford all right?" 

He sent a picture of Clifford sit- 
ting beside him. Gratitude, relief, 
pleasure. He thought of the house 
and a picture of it came back, the 
wing gutted, the fire out and the rest 
still standing. 

You were right about linked genes 
on the Y chromosome. Golden skin, 
grey eyes. 

Faintly, they were almost at the 
limits of transmission, Steve’s sur- 
prise, question. Other changes? 
Ears? 

He reached up to feel their point- 
ed tops, like a double lobe. A compli- 
cated molecule from Steve, and 
suddenly he understood the genetic 
helix affected by the mutant gene, 
his own changed Y chromosome. 

Beside him Clifford stirred and 
coughed. "Are you all right?” Jack 
asked. 



“Yes. Just shaken up, and cold. 
Christ, I’m cold.” 

He pulled his head over and 
touched his own cheek to Clifford’s 
forehead. A sudden memory of years 
ago, lifetimes ago, raced unbidden 
through his mind. He had sat on 
the edge of his daughter’s bed, and 
he had felt her forehead this way, 
had sat with her in the dimly lit bed- 
room while she tossed and whimp- 
ered with a childhood fever. He 
thought of Anita, his wife. It had 
been all wrong, so wrong, and now 
he suddenly knew, with a frighten- 
ing clarity, just where and how it 
had gone wrong, what he had never 
known how to do. 

“You’re all right, Cliff.” He ran 
his hand affectionately over Clif- 
ford’s bald head. “I never thanked 
you for getting into this.” 

Clifford laughed, but with a 
faint undercurrent of hysteria. “If 
I hadn’t been with you, do you 
know what you would have turned 
into?” 

“What?” 

“A phoenix, a goddamned mythi- 
cal phoenix! What a laugh that 
would have been, a myth instead of 
their new man. What a way to start 
a civilization, with a ready-made 
myth.” 

“Cliff, stop it.” 

“All right.” He was silent for a 
long time, and they raced down 
Route 23 to the Hawthorne Circle 
and then on towards the city. 
“What I don’t understand,” he said 
finally, “is how you could have 
changed into a phoenix. There’s no 
such thing. There just isn’t.” 

What had Steve told him? There 
are blueprints for every life form 
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that ever was or will be — was that 
true or was that only part of the 
truth? For every life form that man 
has ever conceived of, griffins and 
hippogriffs and centaurs and 
sphinxes! Oh God! 

Steve! He cried out on the men- 
tal band, and dimly, sleepily, a 
voice answered. Not Steve. A girl in 
bed in Riverdale, stirred out of 
dreams by his call turned, stretched 
luxuriantly silky legs, switched on a 
light, and he saw her image in the 
mirror beside her bed. Black hair in 
a soft cloud over a delicate mulatto 
face, grey eyes and a pink tongue 
touching her teeth. Greetings, hello, 
affection tinged with lazy desire. 
You’re Jack Freeman. 

Sorry I woke you. 

Stretching, yawning, sleep cloud- 
ed with curiosity, interest. Not at 
all. So it worked. Oh, great, great! 
Excitement cutting through the 
languor. 1 want to see you, Jack! 

To his surprise he answered with 
a flood of warmth, sexual warmth, 
affection, a promise, sometime soon. 

My name is Marie Wilson. De- 
sire, affection, interest, sexual in- 
terest. 

None of it could be hidden, he 
realized with a mixture of delight 
and fear. Were the last barriers 
down? And yet how quickly they 
had understood each other, how 
little need for subterfuge or decep- 
tion. He would sleep with her some 
day. They both knew it and she had 
turned off the light, gone back to 
sleep. 

Was it always to be like this, 
with a rush of foreboding, he whis- 
pered, “I can’t be expected to give 
up every defense! 



Clifford, dozing next to him, sat 
up suddenly. “What?” 

“Nothing.” He slowed to pay the 
toll, and then entered Manhattan. 
At Clifford’s building he helped 
him out of the car. “Are you all 
right?” The city was grey with the 
promise of dawn. 

“Tired, exhausted. I feel as if 
I’ve been wallowing in smoke and 
soot and as if I’ve been through a 
wringer, but I’m all right. Oh, 
sure!” 

“I’m sorry, Cliff.” He followed 
him inside and up to his apartment. 
“Have you got a cup of coffee? I’m 
going to take the car back now. 
There are too many unsettled prob- 
lems.” 

Clifford started a pot of coffee 
while Jack walked to the mirror 
and studied his face. His features 
hadn’t changed, but the skin was 
gold, a light gold. Could he pass for 
mulatto? Probably. He didn’t have 
the features to be Oriental, but the 
skin color wasn’t Oriental either, or 
Negro, or anything he had ever 
seen before. Looking at himself, he 
realized that he was without a shirt 
and barefoot. He’d have to borrow 
clothes from Clifford. 

A touch of color on his pants 
caught his eye, and he picked it 
off. It was a tiny feather, green and 
gold and red. 

“They’re monsters, Jack,” Clif- 
ford came up behind him. “You 
can’t go back there. They’re capable 
of anything. They want a stud for 
their children, that’s all.” 

“A stud? Oh, no, no!” His anger 
had died, leaving the warmth of 
their minds, the honesty, the trag- 
edy behind Steve’s iron will, 
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Rhoda’s tenderness and love, the 
girl in Riverdale. “They want much 
more, Cliff. You can’t begin to 
understand.” 

“You’re the one who doesn’t 
understand. They have you bull- 
dozed.” 

“No. You see, we can’t lie to 
each other, none of us. That’s what 
you don’t understand. I left full of 
anger and hate, but I have to go 
back. I have to work that out. You 
see, I belong with them.” 

Clifford, staring at him, reached 
out and touched his ears. “They’re 
pointed,” he said irrelevantly. 
“Phoenixes and leprechauns, Jesus 
Christ!” He shook his head and 
went into the kitchen, returning 
with two cups of coffee. “At least 
stay over. If you’re as exhausted as 
I am, you shouldn’t drive.” 

Jack gulped the coffee. “Get 
some sleep and I’ll see you when I 
bring your car back. I want to 
check what Steve told me about the 
cancer with some doctor at Sloan 
Kettering. I think she’s right, that 
I’m cured, but I want a checkup.” 

Staring at him, Clifford said, 
“There’s no telling what else they’ll 
find. Grey eyes, gold skin and pointy 
ears. Are you still human?” 

“The male of the species.” He 
grinned. “Homo telepathens!” 

Clifford sipped his coffee, then 
sighed. “I’ll get you a shirt and 
shoes. A goddamned phoenix, how 
about that?” 

“Here.” Jack handed him the 
feather. 

"What is it?” 

“The only phoenix feather in the 
world.” 

Cliff took it and turned it slowly 



in his hands. ‘I’ll hold onto it. 
Goodbye, Jack.” 

Downstairs Jack stood for a mo- 
ment alongside the car and looked 
up the silent, deserted street. Sud- 
denly, on the mental band he cried 
out with a wild, eager, soundless 
shout, Hello, all of you. 

Faintly at first, stirring out of 
sleep, surprise, delight, amazement, 
and so many awake waiting for just 
this, a ripple of joy. It worked. 
Jack! And then voice after voice. 
Greetings, welcome, tearful and 
eager and delighted, accepting, en- 
folding. One by one, a legion of 
them, thankful, tearful, happy. 

Happiness like a comfortable 
flood. Welcome! 

He drove crosstown through a 
silent city ringing with mental calls 
of welcome, never alone again, and 
he headed uptown. The girl in 
Riverdale, a woman in Yonkers, two 
teenage sisters in White Plains, and 
then the highway to South Salem. 

Steve? Rhoda? I’m coming hack! 

The early sun touched the road 
with pink, and the sky lightened 
to green-blue and gold and white. 
And then their thoughts reached 
out and welcomed him, Confi- 
dence, Sureness, from Steve, calm 
and strong. You made me a promise 
once, Jack. 

I remember. 

And Rhoda, as soft and tender 
as a caress. My darling. Forgive. 

Assent, love, impatience. 

And Allie, putting up biscuits in 
a fire-blackened kitchen. The house 
still stood. It could be fixed, but 
meanwhile Allie had breakfast to 
prepare. 

His people. His women! 



The quality of life seems pretty low these days. Here’s why. 



Edward Wellen 

WITH AH! BRIGHT WINGS 



Sitting at the conference table, 
the American delegate noticed a 
speck of lint on his crossing trou- 
ser leg. He picked it off in mid- 
swing and carefully placed it in 
his ash tray. The Soviet delegate 
was the only one of those who saw 
the trifling business to smile. 

Meanwhile, the Israeli delegate 
to the Subcommittee on Pollution 
Control of the Committee on Ecol- 
ogy, UNESCO, inveighed against 
the reckless use of DDT and other 
chlorinated hydrocarbon pesti- 
cides. 

“They don’t break down readily 
into their constituent elements but 
linger for years in air and water 
and build up in the tissues of fish, 
birds, animals, and humans, while 
ironically the target pests learn to 
resist them. Likewise, overuse of 
artificial nitrogen fertilizers upsets 
the natural nitrogen cycle, pollut- 
ing lakes, streams, wells. Instead 
of mindlessly adulterating our en- 
vironment, we have to do all we 
can with what we have. Take irri- 
gation. We in Israel found ways to 



conserve water and reduced irriga- 
tion twenty per cent while increas- 
ing crop yields sixty per cent — ” 

The American delegate, Barry 
Killebrew, met the Soviet dele- 
gate’s glance, raised an eyebrow, 
and neatly stubbed out his ciga- 
rette. The Soviet delegate, Na- 
dezhda Detzach-Veachab, nodded 
slightly, dashed off a note, and 
slipped it to the Bulgarian dele- 
gate. 

The Bulgarian delegate read 
the note and broke in on a point of 
order. 

“Really, we can’t let Zionist- 
imperialist propaganda divert us 
from the item under considera- 
tion, namely document seven 
stroke fifteen, ‘Preliminary Report 
on the Advisability of Instituting 
a Survey to Determine Procedure 
for Studying the Problem of Pollu- 
tion’.” 

The Indian delegate, chairing 
the meeting, ruled the Israeli out 
of order and turned to the next 
speaker on his list. 

The meeting droned on. The 
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only exciting moments came when 
the American and Soviet delegates 
read into the record strong state- 
ments on the need for doing noth- 
ing to upset the natural checks and 
balances on the biogeochemical 
cycles. Then the meeting broke up. 

The American and Soviet dele- 
gates smilingly endured congratu- 
lations. They took their time pre- 
paring to leave the conference 
room till the others had vanished 
into the elevators. They looked at 
each other and rose. 

They walked along the deserted 
corridor to an unmarked door. Its 
lock had two keyholes. The Ameri- 
can and Soviet delegates each fit- 
ted a key in the lock. A double 
clicking: opening on a small room 
containing only a pair of chairs, a 
small table, a phone. 

Barry bolted the door. It was 
still early afternoon, but the smog 
was nearly thick enough to opaque 
the window. Nadezhda switched 
on the lights. Before taking their 
seats, each pressed a special stud 
in his/her wristwatch and tested 
for eavesdropping. Satisfied, each 
opened his/her dispatch case, 
sprang the lid of a secret compart- 
ment, and took out a sheaf of flim- 
sies crawling with figures. 

As they seated themselves, Bar- 
ry decadently thought the Soviets’ 
puritanical Party hemline a 
shame. Nadezhda cut into his 
musing* coldly. 

“Shall we get down to busi- 
ness?” 
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Barry nodded. He tapped his 
flimsies. 

“Together we’ve done pretty 
good. Earth’s average tempera- 
ture’s dropped a half-degree since 
1950 and the frost line’s about 
100 miles further south.” His 
voice grew hard. “But when it 
comes to business, my country’s 
doing more than its share. Lake 
Erie’s a sump. Lake Michigan’s a 
septic tank. Lake Tahoe’s fast on 
its way.” He smiled proudly. “And 
what about the Everglades? And 
our defoliation of Viet Nam? 
Those don’t exactly add up to 
nothing.” 

She winced but her voice came 
out as hard as his. 

“Lake Baikal’s a cesspool, thanks 
to our paper mills. We’ve boosted 
the smoke content and air turbid- 
ity of our cities twenty-fold since 
1950. ‘Excessive zeal’ in draining 
swampland in Byelorussia drasti- 
cally lowered the water table and 
made a great dust bowl. What 
more could we have done?” 

“Nadya,” he said helpfully, “I 
understand your difficulties, but 
you’ve got to go in more for con- 
sumer products. You’re a long way 
from matching us detergentwise. 
A hell of a lot of phosphorous goes 
down the drain to encourage algae 
to choke our rivers and lakes. 
Slimy stinking algae — so fierce 
they take the paint off houses and 
cars.” He shook his head. “Nadya, 
there’s a garbage gap. Where are 
your old automobile tires, your 
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cardboard cartons, your beer cans, 
your bottles?” 

She flushed. 

“That’s what I’m here to tell 
you.” 

He let out his breath. 

“Fine. But before we commit 
ourselves to anvthing I’ll D-I-D 
DOD.” 

“Of course.” 

He pulled the phone to him, 
drew security fittings from his 
case. He fitted a portable scram- 
bler over the mouthpiece and the 
matching unscrambler over the 
earpiece. Then he direct-inward- 
dialed the top intelligence officer 
of the U.S. Department of De- 
fense. 

His mouth moved aside. 

“Not that I don’t trust you peo- 
ple.” 

“Of course.” 

He spoke into the scrambler. 

“Killebrew here. Do you con- 
firm the latest Soviet sightings?” 
He listened, then said, “Say 
again.” 

He held the unscrambler to 
Nadezhda’s ear. 

She heard a hoarse voice say, 
“Affirmative. The Russkis spotted 
it first but our tracking is better 
than theirs. We picked up the sau- 
cer as it swung past Mars and fol- 
lowed it in. It looks to be the same 
purely scouting type as on the last 
visit.” 

She nodded. 

He hung up, removed the fit- 
tings, replaced them in his case. 



“Okay, Nadya. We’ll go ahead 
with it. I’ll lead off.” He began to 
tick off items on his fist. “Next 
week a supertanker will break up 
off Florida. The oil slick will take 
care of a hundred square miles of 
beach.” 

She nodded, unimpressed. 

He aborted a grimace and went 
on. 

“This month alone we’re open- 
ing three hundred miles of express- 
way — ” 

She shrugged. 

“Look,” he said patiently, “it’s 
not just the air, soil, and water. 
We’ll be sacrificing the people who 
live near the expressways. Several 
hours’ exposure to 300 parts per 
million of carbon monoxide is 
enough to cause physical collapse. 
Even 100 parts causes headaches, 
dizziness, lassitude, and impaired 
mental performance.” 

She waved that away. 

“Capitalism produces the same 
effects.” 

He stiffened. 

“The agreement was we’d keep 
ideology out.” 

She looked contrite. 

“Sorry, Barry. It was a feeble 
attempt at humor.” 

He stared at her. He had 
never thought of crediting her 
with a sense of humor. She began 
to flush under his gaze. He felt 
himself redden too and hastily re- 
turned to his fist. 

"No, I’m sorry. Okay. Now I 
come to thermal pollution. We’re 



WITH ah! bright wings 

having Con Ed build six nuclear 
generating plants on Long Island 
Sound.” He looked her in the 
eyes. Clear blue. “Okay, now you. 
And I’d like the specifics, if you 
don’t mind. Our highways now 
cause a loss of 500 billion gallons 
of water per year and we’re aiming 
for a runoff of 1.5 trillion gallons. 
How much fresh water is your 
country planning to waste? We fill 
the atmosphere yearly with 44 
million tons of sulphur dioxide, 
106 million tons of carbon mon- 
oxide, 27 million tons of hydro- 
carbons, 1 7 million tons of nitro- 
gen oxides, 2 1 million tons of dust, 
coal smoke and soot. How much 
SCh, CO, hydrocarbons, nitrogen 
oxides, and particulates is your 
country producing? How much 
strip-mining, bull-dozing, and 
blacktopping are you planning?” 

“I don’t mind.” And she read off 
the specifics. 

He listened carefully. The new 
high dam and the sea-level canal 
impressed him, though he tried 
not to show it. Then he sat back. 

“Fine. That should do it for 
now.” 

She nodded. Suddenly her eyes 
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filled. He sensed it was not all 
owing to the smog that somehow 
crept in past the air conditioning. 
They rose and stood awkwardly. 
He looked at her sidelong. 

“Did you ever stop and think 
that this might be just what They 
want — for us to choke to death in 
our own wastes?” 

After a moment she shrugged. 
“We’ll just have to keep going 
along on the original assumption. 
And hope that we’ll be able to re- 
verse this process when They go 
away for good.” 

Silence fell between them. They 
unconsciously drew nearer each 
other as though all at once feeling 
the need for warmth or as though 
to fill the silence that had fallen 
between them. They looked out at 
the smoldering sky. 

Maybe the boys in the think 
tanks of both sides were right. For 
years now the aliens, whoever or 
whatever they were, had made no 
move to take over. But what if the 
boys in the think tanks had not 
come up dripping with the thought 
that the planet’s best defense 
against an alien takeover was a 
planet not worth taking over? 



A report on “The Illustrated Man,” along with a concise and in- 
formative history of Ray Bradbury on screen. 



• BRADBURY ON SCREEN: A SAGA 
OF PERSEVERANCE 

by F. E. Edwards 



Science fiction, circa 1969, 
is proving highly profitable at the 
boxoffice, and most of the big 
studios have lined up major sf 
novels for filming. We are prom- 
ised expensive and expansive cin- 
ema versions of Miller’s Canticle 
for Leibowitz, Sturgeon’s More 
Than Human, the Pohl/Korn- 
bluth Space Merchants and the 
Nolan/Johnson Logan’s Run — 
to name just four big-budget pro- 
ductions now in the works. 

To the general public, the 
best-known writer in the field is 
Ray Bradbury, and Warner-Seven 
Arts is taking full advantage of 
this fact by releasing their latest 
sf epic as “Ray Bradbury’s The 
Illustrated Man.” Almost without 
exception, the title of a film is 
preceded by the director’s name 
(unless he is a minnow in the 
pond) as in “John Frankenheim- 
er’s Seconds,” "Alfred Hitchcock’s 
Psycho,” et al. Yet Bradbury won 



out, in this case, over a top di- 
rector, Jack Smight, despite the 
fact that he had absolutely noth- 
ing to do with the script or the 
production. 

A brief history of Bradbury on 
screen is necessary in order to 
place The Illustrated Man in its 
proper film perspective, and to 
answer those voluble zealots who 
continually ask why more of 
Bradbury’s work isn’t filmed. 
How many times have we heard 
the question: “Why doesn’t some- 
one film The Martidn Chron- 
icles?” 

Someone almost did — twice. 

Ray Bradbury is a dedicated 
film buff, and has made no secret 
of the fact that, as a boy in Ven- 
ice, California, he used to roller 
skate to the studio gates to stand 
in awe of screen idols as they 
exited after a hard day in front of 
the cameras. Bradbury literally 
grew up inside the murky depths 
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of countless movie houses, breath- 
ing films the way a diver breathes 
oxygen. 

In mid-1952, more than a 
decade beyond his debut as a pro- 
fessional writer, Ray wrote his 
first film on salary, which he 
called The Meteor — and which 
Universal released as It Came 
From Outer Space. He received a 
total of three thousand dollars for 
his 1 1 0-page original screen 
story. Scriptor Harry Essex built 
the final screenplay directly on 
Ray’s double-length treatment, 
dialogue and all, but the film was 
clumsily directed and finally re- 
leased as a 3-D gimmick item. 

“The Foghorn,” a Bradbury 
Saturday Evening Post story, 
served as the loose basis for a 
routine monster flick called The 
Beast from 20,000 Fathoms! 
This one was written by Lou 
Morheim and Fred Freiberger, 
and retained nothing of Ray’s 
story except its main “character” 
— a toothy prehistoric creature 
from the depths of the sea. 

Next, with much publicity 
hoopla, director John Huston 
hired Bradbury to bring Melville’s 
Moby Dick to the screen. Ray 
worked five months on the script 
in Ireland; after he left, another 
writer was hired to “doctor” some 
of his scenes, and Huston eventu- 
ally claimed and won co-credit 
for the final screenplay. The pic- 
ture suffered mortally from a 
monumentally miscast Gregory 



Peck as the mad Captain Ahab. 

Ray fought back by adapting 
(with George Clayton Johnson) 
one of his own sf stories, “Icarus 
Montgolfier Wright,” (from 
F&SF) as a short subject, beauti- 
fully animated by his artist-friend, 
Joe Mugnaini. Somehow, despite 
a high level of quality, it didn’t 
quite jell — and the film never 
achieved a general release. (It 
gained an Academy Award Nom- 
ination — but not the final 
Oscar.) 

Bradbury plunged on, selling 
MGM on the idea of doing The 
Martian Chronicles. He labored 
for many weeks at the studio on a 
screenplay of his book, but the 
project was finally abandoned. 
The property was later re-acti- 
vated by Universal, and Ray 
worked a full year on an entirely 
new version, but this, too, was 
dropped by the studio just short 
of production. 

Other Bradbury screen projects 
flickered and died: a narrative 
introduction written for MGM’s 
King of Kings; a Robert Bloch 
adaptation of "The Black Ferris”; 
Bradbury’s own treatment of his 
novel, Something Wicked This 
Way Comes; a version of “Kalei- 
doscope” combined with “The 
Rocket Man”; as well as an ex- 
cellent script version (which Ray 
wrote in London for Sir Carol 
Reed) of his sf novelet, “And the 
Rock Cried Out.” 

Then new-wave director Fran- 
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cois Truffaut bought film rights 
to Bradbury’s sf classic, Fahren- 
heit 451, and high hopes were 
raised. Unfortunately, it was 
Truffaut himself who co-scripted 
the story (with a fellow French- 
man) — and the result was trun- 
cated Bradbury. (Truffaut disas- 
trously removed the center pole 
from his circus tent with the 
elimination of Faber, who func- 
tions vitally in the novel as the 
catalyst who changes Montag 
from fireman to bookman.) The 
film had its fine moments, here 
and there, but lacked the power 
and suspense of the novel. It was 
not a financial or critical success. 

Dazed, but determined, Brad- 
bury scripted one of his Playboy 
stories, “In a Season of Calm 
Weather,” for Campbell-Silver- 
Cosby as Picasso Summer, but 
during its production the film en- 
countered massive technical prob- 
lems — and a new director and 
script writer were called in to 
“save” the property. Still unre- 
leased, the film may be a long way 
from the original Bradbury concept. 

And now, sixteen years after 
the release of It Came From 
Outer Space, along comes The 
Illustrated Man, starring Acad- 
emy Award winner Rod Steiger — 
based on the Bradbury Prologue/ 
Epilogue used to “frame” the title 
collection, plus variations of three 
of the book’s stories: “The Veldt,” 
“The Long Rain” and “The Last 
Night of the World.” 



Pure Bradbury on the screen at 
last? No. Sadly, the film just 
doesn’t work. Not as cohesive 
drama. Not as quality science fic- 
tion. Not as translated Bradbury. 
Basic mistakes were made. At the 
outset, the stories were not wisely 
chosen. Considering the rich vari- 
ety of material in the book, only 
“The Veldt” w r as a proper selec- 
tion as solid cinema material 
within the framework of a witch- 
hexed man whose “skin illustra- 
tions” come to life. And because 
of this, “The Veldt” offers the 
only really successful and excit- 
ing moments in the film. The idea 
of a futuristic children’s play- 
room which actually creates, in 
three dimensions, the thought 
patterns of its players and is used 
as a murder weapon to dispose of 
an over-indulgent set of parents 
is frightening and highly provoc- 
ative. But then we are subjected 
to a wild-eyed, scenery-chewing 
performance from Steiger as the 
commander of a space-wrecked 
crew on a water-soaked planet in 
“The Long Rain.” Wading and 
shouting his way through bubbly 
rubber foliage under a deluge 
provided by a studio rain machine 
on a painfully phony set, Steiger 
survives to finally reach a sun 
dome and safety. By then we wish 
him dead. 

The film’s final story — based 
only on the title of Bradbury’s 
“The Last Night of the World” — 
delivers even less in the w r ay of 
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credible cinema as Steiger de- 
stroys his children to save them 
from “the end of everything,” 
only to discover that — surprise — 
the world does not end after all. 

The windup of the film is 
fuzzy, anti-climactic and confus- 
ing, with Steiger as the pudgy 
illustrated man, clumping heavily 
through some weeds after a 
young man he’s supposed to 
strangle. The individual to blame 
for most of this is the co-pro- 
ducer, Howard Kreitsek, who in- 
sisted on doing the screenplay. 

Thus, once again, a classic 
book of science fiction has been 
botched, and Bradbury’s work, 



diluted and mishandled, fails to 
achieve its deserved screen im- 
pact. (A kind word must be said 
for Steiger’s wife and co-star, 
Claire Bloom, who made a fetch- 
ing witch.) 

There’s still hope for a future 
production of the Chronicles, or 
perhaps “And the Rock Cried 
Out” — but in the meantime we 
are ill-served by Warner-Seven 
Arts with The Illustrated Man. 
Many of Bradbury’s best stories 
remain unfilmed, and Ray the 
cinema buff will be in there 
fighting to get Ray the writer 
onto the screen. Intact. 

We can only wish him luck. 



Through Time And Space With Ferdinand Feghoot: LXX 

It was Ferdinand Feghoot who, in Homeric times, first raised the Oracle of 
Delphi to full prominence. Its Pythoness and its Holy Ones had been scurvily 
treated and worse paid by the Greek rulers who were beginning to seek ad- 
vice there. The sensitive Pythoness was above such mundane matters as 
money, and the Holy Ones were the world’s worst administrators. They 
agreed to put their financial affairs and public relations into Feghoot’s 
competent hands, and he speedily organized them into the PHOU, the Pan- 
Hellenic Oracular Union. 

Their next customers, an assortment of Tyrants, Kings, Autarchs and 
Oligarchs from some twenty Greek cities, were presented a very stiff schedule 
of rates which, tremendously angered, they refused absolutely to pay. For 
weeks, they camped at the Oracle, bitterly denouncing Feghootes the Bar- 
barian. 

Finally, Feghoot gave them his ultimatum. “If you refuse to pay up,” he 
said, “we’ll leave Greece bag and baggage and go over to Asia Minor. Then 
who’ll answer your questions?” 

“NEVER!” roared a Spartan, shaking his spear. “It would be revolution! 
It would be rebellion against all the Gods!” 

“Nonsense!” replied Ferdinand Feghoot. “It’ll just be a sybil rites move- 
ment.” 



— Grendel Briarton 



We invaded China. No guns. Just an analysis and immunization 
team. Something had conquered China, but it was not us; it was 
an unknown killer that had already left eleven million dead in the 
land of the dragon. 



Dean R. Koontz 

DRAGON IN THE LAND 



We invaded Mother China, 
and no one tried to stop us. The 
government had collapsed six days 
before, and the Chief of Staff of 
what remained of the hungry, rag- 
tag Chinese People’s Army had re- 
quested our immediate assistance. 
Still, when the destroyer Barbara 
Dee wallowed to a full stop off the 
coast of Luichow Peninsula in the 
South China Sea, every gun was 
trained on the shore. And every 
man in those first landing craft 
unsnapped his holster. After all, 
we were landing in China! We 
had been asked to bail them out. 
And, indirectly, to bail ourselves 
out too. . . . 

Since the foolproof Nuclear 
Shields, conventional warfare had 
evaporated. This did not mean an 
end to war — just an end to War- 
as-We-Knew-It. After the pacifi- 
cation of the angry atom: germ 



warfare. In the forty-one years 
since the end of the atom-age war 
threat, both ideological camps had 
made great advances in this new 
form of combat. The game went 
on . . . 

The game of killing. As the 
landing craft surged toward the 
shore, I thought of my father — 
my dead father. 

The Chinese were more skilled 
at virus development, as even the 
Freeworld Propaganda Bureau re- 
luctantly admitted. Fortunately, 
we led the field in Analysis and 
Immunization. IBM and Rand had 
designed the equipment my A&I 
team used. It was every bit as in- 
credible as the Chinese production 
capabilities. 

We hoped it wouldn’t fail us 
now. 

What little we knew of the 
chaos on the Chinese mainland 
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didn’t help our spirits any. Dr. Lin 
Chi’s pet secret project had gotten 
out of hand at Yangchun Labora- 
tories. The staff had perished, even 
as it fled. Dr. Lin Chi had lived 
long enough to reach a destruct 
lever, blasting the labs to rubble. 
But the disease spread, now claim- 
ing victims as far west as Homalin, 
Burma, and as far east as Shang- 
hai. The Chinese philosophy on 
A&I had always been : Don’t waste 
money on cures; spend it on 
weapons. We can afford to lose 
some people. That was backfiring 
now. 

In one week, the death toll 
spiraled toward five million. The 
Chinese A&I couldn’t handle it. 
On the morning of the twelfth 
day, eleven million dead, the gov- 
ernment fell. On the afternoon of 
the fifteenth day, the Chief of 
Staff formally surrendered, then 
asked for help. 

Open hands. No guns. 

I was the first American to 
touch foot on conquered China. 
How to tell what it was like? Not 
patriotic fervor, certainly. More 
like relief. Relief that, if this dis- 
ease didn’t kill us all, the world 
was finally united under Russo- 
American control. War was dead. 
As dead as Lin Chi. As dead as my 
father. Disease in China, a 

DRAGON IN THE LAND OF DRAG- 
ONS, as The New York Times had 
uncharacteristically blurbed it. If 
we could just get the dragon to 
eat its own tail . . . Anyway, I 



stepped onto the slushy sand, my 
holster still open, and marched up 
the beach toward the rickety docks 
of Chankiang. 

The mayor of Chankiang was 
waiting with a squad of raggedy, 
mismatched police who were try- 
ing desperately to hold a huge 
crowd at bay. “I am Pin Shukon,” 
he said. He spoke perfect British 
English. He was portly, Buddha- 
like, a little man with a Mandarin 
moustache greased to single-hair 
points. 

“I am honored to make your 
acquaintance,” I said, trying to 
maintain the best possible Chinese 
tonal form I could. 

“Perhaps we should speak in 
English,” he said. 

“My Chinese — ” 

“Is atrocious. However, it is a 
difficult language.” There was an 
indescribable quality of hatred in 
his voice. Hatred with a note of 
resignation so Oriental in nature 
that the hate seemed a thing cere- 
monial and of no real significance. 

The other thirty technicians of 
the A&I team and Orgatany, my 
assistant, had come up behind. 

“I see you come well supported,” 
Shukon said thinly. 

I saw that his white frock-shirt 
was stained with sweat, dirty. For 
the first time, I saw the fatigue in 
his eyes, the sharp wrinkles of ex- 
haustion around them. He had 
been awake — but for short naps — 
since the disease had struck his 
village. 
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“This is my A&I team. No sol- 
diers. We took General Soro at his 
word." 

“There will be soldiers.” He 
looked to the destroyer and the 
dropping troop transports. 

“I suppose.” I refused to follow 
his gaze. “But I’m a medical man.” 

“The gun?” 

His eyes shifted to my un- 
snapped holster. I opened my 
mouth to protest, closed it. I 
snapped the holster shut. 

“This way, gentlemen. The 
train is waiting.” 

I turned to my men. There was 
a good deal of shoving and grunt- 
ing and un-nice exclamation until 
the air cushions beneath the nine 
computer units could be adjusted 
to move the heavy things up the 
slatted ramp and across the gaping 
holes of the dock toward the train 
that would take us the 120 miles 
to Yangchun. 

“You have a recent victim?” I 
asked Shukon, as we squeezed be- 
tween the police and the mob that 
lined the dock. 

“About four hundred and thirty 
have died within the last twenty- 
four hours. You may have your 
choice.” 

Somehow, he made me feel like 
a butcher at a wholesale meat auc- 
tion. “Just the most recent,” I said. 

An old woman broke through 
the police, threw herself in front 
of us, babbling swiftly in Chinese. 
I hoped the rest of the crowd 
didn’t realize how little control the 



police really had over them. I 
looked protectively back to our 
Duo-component analyzer, con- 
firmed its safety. Shukon gently 
lifted the old woman and led her 
behind the police. “Her son,” he 
said when he returned. “She wants 
you to cure him. She thinks you 
can work miracles.” 

“We just about can.” I felt I 
had to be defensive with him. 

"Not miracles as large as that. 
He died yesterday.” 

Mentally, I repeated the Hippo- 
cratic oath. 

At the end of the dock, steps 
led down to a concrete loading 
zone, crammed with more people. 
The train lay a hundred yards 
away, a black snake. The crowds 
surged, straining the police barri- 
cade. I wished the president had 
sent the troops first and to hell 
with the goodwill bit. 

Shukon moved first, snapping 
orders to police and civilians. The 
people, wild, seemed not to realize 
that we could not cure them until 
we had reached Yangchun, 
searched the ruins, come up with 
some clues. A boy, perhaps fifteen, 
crawled between policemen’s legs, 
grabbed my ankles. Shukon — gen- 
tle Shukon — whirled and drove a 
foot into the boy’s side. Drowned 
by the roar, there was a faint 
crunch of breaking ribs. The 
mayor brought the same foot down 
on fingers that convulsed like 
frightened worms. 

The boy screamed, blood black 
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under his fingernails, red on his 
hands. 

“The women,” Shukon hissed, 
"are understood. You are a man!” 
Then he hurried ahead, leaving 
me no course but to follow. We 
boarded the train without further 
incident, though I was beginning 
to be impressed with the stoical 
little mayor. 

Two of Shukon’s henchmen 
brought a body aboard, dropped it 
in the first seat of the first car. 
After a few strong words about 
sanitary precautions, we sprayed 
the adjoining floor, wall, window, 
unbolted the seat and tossed it 
out. The victim, we encased in 
blown plastic. 

“Antiseptics hardly seem to 
work,” Shukon said. “We’ve tried.” 

The sample tray of the speci- 
men analyzer swallowed the 
corpse, plastic coating and all . . . 

Fifty miles along the track, Or- 
gatany wobbled back through the 
aisle, black face gleaming with 
perspiration, looking almost as 
young as he had when I saved 
his life during the South African 
rebellion against U.N. control. He 
had been a brilliant but unedu- 
cated boy then. Now he was a 
doctor, and a good one. “Walt, we 
got the final analysis report.” 

“And?” 

He slumped into the opposite 
seat. “You won’t like it.” 

“Try me.” 

“The Duo says he didn’t die of 
any disease.” 



I turned angrily to Shukon. 
Sincere face, surprised look . . . 
“I assure you — ” 

“What did he die of, Bill?” 
“Nothing.” 

“What?” 

The lowlands of China flashed 
by the window. 

“The Duo says: ‘no discernible 
affliction of any nature whatso- 
ever.’ That means nothing.” 
“Something is wrong with the 
Duo.” 

Fear of fears, our God has 
died . . . 

Orgatany shifted his weight. 
“We checked that first thing, Walt. 
We used one unit to check its 
mate, then reversed it. Then, un- 
likely as it may be, we thought 
maybe both halves were out. We 
used one of the other units to check 
the Duo. Everything is tiptop, 

great, fine, perfect. And madden- 

• » 

mg. 

“We too found this a stumbling 
block,” Shukon said. “We have not 
your advanced facilities, but we 
found no symptoms before the dis- 
ease struck, no traces afterward. 
The victim is healthy one minute, 
dead the next. I would say this is 
Dr. Lin Chi’s greatest discovery.” 
“Fine!” I snapped. “It just might 
be so damned perfect that it kills 
us all!” 

“If we could get another vic- 
tim,” Orgatany said, “we could find 
a pattern, no matter how minute.” 
“You tried multiple analysis?” 
I asked Shukon. 
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He nodded. 

“We’ll try it anyway. When we 
reach Yangchun, we’ll secure two 
more specimens.” 

But we got two more specimens 
before we were halfway there. 

Eight miles farther, the train 
was halted by a large weighted 
drum lying on the tracks. And 
by fifty horsemen with carbines. 
There were sixty-five horsemen in 
all — fifteen dead, strapped across 
their saddles. Even roaming bar- 
barians felt the needle plunge of 
the plague’s hypodermic. The fifty 
horsemen fanned out in an arc in 
front of the locomotive, guns 
trained on windows and roofs. 

I had thirty-two untrained 
fighters, medical men. Shukon re- 
fused to have his henchmen fire 
on their countrymen. We could 
only negotiate. With a number of 
vicious indictments, I forced 
Shukon into the locomotive where 
we crouched behind a metal baffle, 
watching the horsemen, only our 
heads visible. 

“What do you want?” I called 
in Chinese. I hoped they had not 
wandered down from the northern 
provinces and did not understand 
the only dialect I spoke. 

“You are the Americans,” the 
chief of the horsemen said. It was 
not a question. 

“Yes.” 

“We want you.” 

“Political conservatives, op- 
posed to surrender,” Shukon said, 
eyes on the horseman. 



“Tell them to move on.” 

“You tell them. You are in 
charge.” 

“Off the train!” the horseman 
shouted. 

“Dammit, Shukon, tell them!” 
“Am I to understand you are 
unable to cope — ” 

I swung, connected a fist with 
his mouth. He wobbled, surprised. 
He lost balance, fell from 
haunches to behind. Blood trickled 
down his chin. Vomit tingled the 
back of my throat. Physician what 
have you done ? Father, father, 
there was a need . . . “Tell them,” 
I choked. “Make a deal. Do some- 
thing, for God’s sake!” 

“If I offend your sensibilities, I 
will take my men and leave, claim- 
ing we were held prisoner.” He 
refused, damn him, to wipe the 
blood from his face. It trickled 
down his neck now. 

“Look, Shukon, your people 
asked for our help. Now, if you 
don’t really want it, I’m prepared 
to send these men back and to 
recommend to the president that 
we concentrate on bolstering the 
West against the disease and stop 
our efforts here. Before you an- 
swer, think of the old woman on 
the dock. For that matter, think of 
the boy.” 

For a long moment, our eyes 
met. He tested the ire boiling in 
my eyes, I tried to investigate his. 
His were inscrutable. Mine must 
have been too, for he didn’t see 
the physician’s heart that couldn’t 
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walk away from sickness. Finally, 
he pushed up, very dignified and 
faced the bearded horseman. They 
spoke so fluently that my limited 
Chinese was useless. 

A moment later, the barbarian 
chieftain directed two of his men 
to unstrap and hand over two 
bodies. We sprayed them with 
plastic. I was determined to keep 
the bacteria contained — even if 
there were no bacteria. 

“I told them,” Shukon said, 
“that you would bring their men 
back to fife if they showed their 
intention of letting us pass.” 
“But I can’t do that!” 

“They don’t know that.” 

“They damn soon will!” 

"Be calm. They are moving the 
barrel.” 

The chief horseman, a fierce- 
looking man, dropped off his 
mount and, clutching the rifle, 
reached for the railing to push him- 
self onto the first step. The barrel 
rolled away, clattering . . . 

Abruptly, a gun slipped magi- 
cally from Shukon’s sleeve. It spat 
a firetooth that lodged in the 
horseman’s chest. Blood spread 
across the man’s jacket, spotted 
the tea-colored vest. He hung 
there, looking surprised. Shukon 
shot again. Blood spewed out of 
the horseman’s mouth, and he fell 
backward onto the dry, dry earth. 

“Move quickly!” Shukon 
snapped at the engineer. 

The train lurched, shot for- 
ward. The other horsemen, de- 



layed by confusion and surprise, 
took too much time mounting their 
shied horses. The train left them 
behind without revenge. 

“You have your two samples,” 
Shukon said. “Shall we go inside?” 

I’m a medical man. Sure, A&I 
is part of the war effort, our de- 
fense system. But chiefly, I want to 
cure. I kept telling myself this as 
we moved deeper into Mother 
China. I get it from my father, I 
guess. He developed the BTRR 
technique that won him the Nobel 
Prize. I remember when the story 
was blurbed on Time’s cover. 
BRAIN TISSUE REPLACEMENT 
AND REPAIR TECHNIQUE: BRON- 
SON WINS NOBEL the banner 
read, breaking the familiar red 
border of the cover. The old man 
didn’t get around to reading it until 
five months later. He was too busy 
working on something to “help 
those poor damn cancer patients.” 
He never lived to prove that can- 
cer was a malfunction of a segment 
of the midbrain and directly con- 
nected to psychosomatic origins. 
But someone else did, working 
from his notes. Like him, I’m a 
medical man. Sometimes, I think 
I put myself in great danger just 
to prove I’m like him. Back then, 
however, I didn’t yet understand 
the guilt that drives me. 

Nervously, I flicked through the 
Duo’s two-page summaries. Noth- 
ing on either horseman. They died 
of nothing. 
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“What next?” Orgatany asked. 
“The men are nervous.” 

There was only one thing I 
could think of, a phrase I tried 
never to use: “Tell them we’ve 
been in trouble before and lived 
through it.” 

“But we were always able to 
isolate the bacteria before. We 
were always quickly immunized. 
Now we can’t even find the god- 
damned germ!” 

“You sound as scared as I am,” 
I said, rubbing the pain throbbing 
behind my ears. 

He grinned, in resignation more 
than amusement. “Hell.” He stood 
and plunged back toward the cars 
where the team worked. He would 
hold up, I knew. He was a damn 
good boy . . . 

“Yangchun,” Shukon said, 
pointing through the window. 

All along the tracks, crowds 
pressed to the edge of the ramp, 
straining at the rails almost as if — 
simply by touching — they could be 
healed. 

“Is there any way we can keep 
from detraining here?” I asked 
Shukon, not wishing to fight an- 
other crowd who would crush us 
with love. “There should have been 
a spur line to an installation as 
large as Lin Chi’s.” 

“I believe there was.” 

“Would you inform the engi- 
neer that we would like to be taken 
directly to the labs then?” 

“It will take what you call — 
string-pulling.” 



“Just don’t tangle any.” 

Fighting the lurching train, he 
made his way to the locomotive. 

Fifteen minutes later, we were 
stopped a thousand yards from the 
ruins of the Lin Chi’s laboratories. 
Here it was that the good doctor 
had invented the disease that gob- 
bled him up. Always a danger in 
germ warfare. A careless move. A 
vial is broken. Contamination 
spreads. In this case, it was some- 
thing that spread too fast. Appar- 
ently, Lin Chi had not found an 
antitoxin yet. There was nothing 
left but to fuse the buildings in a 
nuclear blast before the wind 
could . . . 

But the wind had . . . 

“Dr. Bronson,” Orgatany said, 
tapping me on the shoulder. 

I looked up. 

“It’s Jenners. The Duo me- 
chanic’s assistant. He’s dead.” 



The cover of Time . . . 

Of Time . . . 

Of time . . . 

Jenners was most assuredly 
dead. Dead of nothing. And it cer- 
tainly wasn’t old age at thirty-one. 
Organs don’t wear out that fast. 
Unless you're a Lord Byron. Jen- 
ners wasn’t. Lin Chi’s disease had 
gotten him, and it might get the 
rest of us at any time. 

“Get me a suit, Bill,” I said. “I’m 
going into the labs.” 

“You’re the captain of this team. 
Send someone else. I’ll go.” 
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“Like hell.” 

“A captain — ” 

"This isn’t a nineteenth-century 
sailing vessel, Bill. I’m a figure- 
head captain. You could do my 
job just as well. You know that. 
Now, can the corn and get me a 
suit.” 

He hurried away, biting his 
lower lip. Too servile yet. Too 
many memories of South Africa 
before liberation. Then I felt 
rather idiotic for indulging in 
character analysis when Death 
lurked in every dark corner. 

Then: "I’m going with you,” 
Shukon said. 

Then: "Mayor, I — ” 

And: “It is not a matter of 
curiosity. This is a diplomatic 
condition.” 

Me: "There are troops on the 
way — ” 

Him: “You are a medical man, 
remember? Besides, it will take 
some time for troops to reach here. 
I know you wish not to delay.” 

With a sigh: “I won’t desecrate 
any shrines or — ” 

Staunchly: “With me or not at 
all.” His eyes were cool. Very cool. 
Too damned cool. 

I sighed again. There was my 
duty as a physician. Shukon, un- 
trained for this sort of search, 
would hinder me. Hippocratic 
oath riding my nostrils with stir- 
rups of sanctity, I should have 
told him to ram it and then gone 
alone. However, I was also a dip- 
lomat here. Diplomacy, one hears. 



is a science. But it does not have 
that volume of knowledge upon 
which to build a base. I felt un- 
easy with it. 

“With me?” he asked again. 

“With you.” 

See me: doctor, diplomat — 
dramatic actor . . . 

Fifteen minutes later, insulated 
against Lin Chi’s bugs, we stepped 
onto the tarmac that ringed the 
ruined complex, stepped over rub- 
ble and around turned-over, 
crushed vehicles. The blast had 
smashed things like the fist of an 
angry god but had not stopped the 
bacteria. We checked for radioac- 
tivity, found it tolerable, and 
moved on. 

We stood expectant at the edge 
of the pit. Rubble lay packed from 
wall to wall, torn with channels 
{that were sometimes deadends, 
other times seemed to go down 
and down and down for eternity. 
‘You had better wait here,” I said. 

“With me,” he said. His voice 
was a bit metallic through the 
suitphone. 

We stepped onto the once- 
molten slag of the ruins, worming 
toward a particularly large hole 
fifty feet out. When we reached 
it, I shined my flashlight into it. 
There were many angles, but part 
of the main drop was always in 
sight. I thought I detected some 
glittering blue tile about eighty 
feet down, but I could not be cer- 
tain in the confusing webs of 
shadows and semi-darks. “Follow,” 
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I said, “but not so close you could 
break my neck too if you fell.” 

Using arms, legs, shoulders, and 
buttocks to brace ourselves, we 
moved down. Now and again, a 
recognizable piece of rubble jutted 
from the bubbled, rugged wall. A 
broken beam, the back of w'hat 
had once been a lounge chair, a 
specimen freezer door, an oddly 
perfect piece of windowglass . . . 
But for the most part, the blast 
had fused everything into an 
amalgam of sameness, relieved 
only by the varying juxtaposition 
of slag layer to slag layer. 

Fifty feet down, the way wid- 
ened to four times its previous 
expanse, and we had to go to tra- 
ditional mountain-climbing pro- 
cedures. I clung to the right wall, 
working precariously down the 
rubble, fingers and toes gripped in 
impossibly small crevices. So, 
hanging like a nervous spider, I 
heard the crunch of breakage, and 
watched as Shukon plunged past, 
kicking wildly, pulling twenty 
pounds of slag with him . . . 

Time . . . 

Time was a frozen corpse, 
mouth open . . . 

There was a scream from below. 
It was the first sign Shukon had 
given that he was human. In fear 
of Death, all mouths form the 
same. 

I clung to the rocks, desperate 
as they shivered, jelly-like, with 
the resettling of the slag. When 
the earth quieted, there was noth- 



ing but silence that clung to the 
walls like an oil film. 

“Shukon?” 

Silence. 

“Shukon?” 

Walls, walls, darkness . . . 

“Shukon!” 

I felt the blast of my own 
words, realized I was screaming. 
No time to get hysterical. And 
why hysteria over a ratty little 
mayor? Why over him? Because 
he was something like my ... I 
clamped my teetfi together, found 
more handholds, started down. 

Thirty feet farther down, I 
found him on a ledge, one arm 
tucked under him, the hand re- 
appearing at an unnatural angle. 
The Life Systems box on his chest 
showed him to be in good condi- 
tion, though unconscious. Still, 
beneath that heavy, cushioning, 
germ-impregnable suit, there 
might he broken bones I couldn’t 
feel. I prepared a hypodermic of 
stimulants, punched it through the 
rubberized, self-sealing skin of the 
suit, straight into (I hoped) a vein 
that (hopefully) would be directly 
beneath the thin blue fine marking 
it on the exterior of the suit. 
(Luckily) it was. A few moments 
later, he opened his eyes. 

“You’re okay — if nothing is 
broken.” 

He struggled, sat up, his eyes 
bloodshot behind the faceplate. 

/‘Is anything broken?” I in- 
sisted. 

“Fingers.” 
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“How many?” 

“Two.” 

“We’ll take you up.” 

"No.” Even bloodshot, the eyes 
were cool. 

“You can’t climb with broken 
fingers. I’ll radio for help.” 

“I go,” he snapped. 

“Shukon— ” 

His good hand had gone for his 
gun. “I’ll kill you if you try to 
send me back.” 

"That’s insanity.” 

He waved the barrel, stared me 
down. “You decide.” 

I stepped back, swung onto the 
wall, shaking. “Come on then, you 
determined fool. We haven’t time 
to argue.” 

As I moved, I heard grunting 
and what seemed to be the begin- 
nings of moans. But he choked the 
moans off short, held them between 
his teeth and bit them to death. 
When I slowed the pace for him, 
he pushed me hard to move faster. 
So I did. And, somehow', he kept 
up. 

Eighty-seven feet down, we 
came upon the glittering blue tile. 
It was irradiated, sparkling silver 
at the edges. Still, this was more 
like it. Suddenly the rubble was 
not unidentifiable slag, but recog- 
nizable objects crushed and 
pressure-welded. Fifteen feet later, 
we came through the ceiling of a 
low corridor that was still pretty 
much intact. 

I dropped to the floor. Shukon 
followed, cradling his wounded 



hand in the other. I pretended not 
to notice. I set out down the cor- 
ridor, searching for significant 
door labels, for a room that might 
contain records. We had been 
searching less than ten minutes 
when my suitphone buzzed with a 
call from the train. I flipped the 
toggle on my chest pack. “Bill?” 

“Walt, where are you?” 

“We’re through. We may have 
luck soon.” 

“You better. We have seven 
dead now.” 

“Seven?” 

“It’s catching on with a ven- 
geance. Thought you’d want to 
know.” 

“Yeah. Yeah, thanks, Bill.” 

The voice was gone. 

Eleven agonizing minutes later, 
we found the records room. Had 
we been gnomes, we would have 
danced. Rather, I would have. 
Shukon would have made a very 
depressing gnome. Too stoic.. So 
much like ... I hurried through 
the file drawers, searching. There 
was no project name to look for, 
no date when the research might 
have started. But I did know' that 
the disease gave no symptoms, and 
I flipped through the folders, look- 
ing for pages of symptoms. And I 
found it. In Chinese characters in 
folder 2323222. symptoms: 
none. 

I was ready to dance, gnome or 
no gnome, when the ceiling 
cracked and dumped rocks on us 
with a thick dusty growl . . . 
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There was dirt on my faceplate. 
I wiped it off. There was also a 
pain in my side, dull, that would 
not wipe away. A broken rib? 
Only cracked? I tried to move, 
found I was pinned by rocks. 
Carefully, I tensed, pain lashing 
sharply through my chest, and 
shoved out from beneath it. 

There was absolutely no light. I 
could hear something. What? A 
hissing. It was Shukon trying not 
to moan. “Where are you?” I 
called. 

“Never . . . mind.” 

“I’ll dig you out.” 

“My arm ... is broken. My 
. . . left leg . . . also.” 

“I’ll carry you.” 

“You . . . have no . . . time.” 

I fumbled with my headlamp, 
found it had been knocked off but 
not broken. I screwed it tight in 
the socket, flipped it on. There was 
a glint of plastiglass faceplate in 
the sw'irling dust cloud. Overhead, 
the ruins screeched, groaned. 
Screeched like a gull. My father 
had taken me to the sea once, had 
sat with me on the moss-edged 
rocks, had shown me the gulls . . . 
“Leave me,” Shukon croaked. 

I struggled over the rubble, be- 
gan tossing stones off him, adren- 
aline almost pumping out my ears. 
He was right: broken leg. Smashed 
would have been a better word. 
The suit was ruptured above the 
knee, the bones splaying out of it, 
blood mingling with the dust and 
forming a thick black glue. The 



self-sealing rubber had formed a 
tourniquet to stop the worst of 
the flow. Bracing a foot against his 
good leg, grabbing his arm, I 
started to hoist him onto my 
shoulders. 

Then he struck me. Some im- 
possible way, he swung his broken 
arm. It smashed against my face- 
plate, smearing blood over it. I 
staggered back, dropping his arm. 
I wiped the blood off my helmet, 
saw that he held a gun on me. 

“You . . . can’t possibly get me 
. . . out of here. Let us have no 
. . . histrionics. Take the papers 
and . . . leave.” 

I started to answer, was inter- 
rupted by the buzz of the phone. 
My head was swirling toward hy- 
steria. I couldn’t leave him there 
to die. Not again. Not fail again 
. . . The phone buzzed. “What is 
it, Orgatany?” 

“This is Evret. Orgatany is 
dead.” 

Son, son, son, must there be 
darkness now? 

“Dammit, let me talk to Bill!” 

“He’s dead, doctor. He died ten 
minutes ago.” 

An untruth, I thought. Must be 
an untruth, I thought. In truth, I 
did not think. “Evret, cut the bull- 
shit! I have to talk with Bill. Let 
me talk to Bill. Bill. Bill, damn 
you to hell!” 

“Shut up!” Shukon shouted with 
more energy than he could possi- 
bly have had. 

I turned. There was still 
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Shukon. Bill was gone, but there 
was still Shukon. There was 
still . . . 

‘‘Grow up, doctor!” Shukon 
snapped. “Give him the informa- 
tion!” 

My head spun madly merry-go- 
round in the light-flash of mem- 
ories. I fumbled the papers out, 
layed them on the rubble. I fought 
to steady the world in its dance. 
The world was so damnably big! 
The records said things about the 
brain. But I wanted a general 
synopsis. There would have to be a 
general synopsis, something Lin 
Chi could show to visiting party 
dignitaries . . . Time covers, yel- 



lowed and cracking with age, 
swirled like leaves down the can- 
yons of recollection . . . Then I 
had it! “Evret?” 

“I’m here.” 

“The virus settles in the mid- 
brain through the bloodstream. It 
only takes a single virus. One or- 
ganism, Evret. Once settled, it re- 
leases minute quantities of toxin. 
But the toxin is not poisonous, for 
that would be traceable. It is mere- 
ly a sedative. It puts the brain- 
stem to sleep. It simply paralyzes 
that area of the brain that controls 
circulatory, digestive, respiratory 
systems. It wears off in minutes, 
but by then the victim is dead.” 
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“Is there a toxin formula?” 
Evret asked, excited. 

I read it to him. “Tell Bill,” I 
said. Up-down-up-down the old, 
old, old, old merry-go-round.” 

“But Bill is—”' 

“Tell him!” I roared. 

“Yes, sir.” He signed off. 

“Now will you come with me?” 
I asked Shukon. 

He holstered the gun. “You . . . 
won’t leave without me. I see 
that.” 

I got him onto my shoulders, 
and started for the door. The rub- 
ble was like marbles beneath my 
feet. Past and present fled through 
my mind in cat-dog chase, tail-for- 
tail and teeth-for-teeth and foam 
about the edges of my thoughts . . . 

The hallway was now blocked 
in the direction we had come. I 
turned the other way. There had 
to be more exits. In time, we came 
across a fissure in the wall that 
slanted up. Dimly, far away, there 
was a white haze. I started up the 
slight incline, Shukon hissing his 
teeth, still refusing to groan. 

Forty feet into the wall, the 
pathway broke and swept vertical. 
My head pounded. There was 
blood all over me — Shukon ’s 
blood. “Hold on,” I said. “I’ll need 
both hands for climbing.” I started 
up. 

My chest was afire, and the 
flames leaked up through my neck 
to play tag behind my eyes, in- 
cidentally setting fire to my brain 
too. 



On the merry-go-round of recol- 
lection, one horse/memory after 
another fled past the ticket taker, 
sliding up and down on brass 
poles. There was my father, lying 
on a white bed in a white room, 
his face and hands snow carvings. 
For a moment, he faded and be- 
came a spunky little Oriental 
mayor who cared desperately for 
the fives and pride of his people. 
Then he was my father again, dy- 
ing from the new Chinese varia- 
tion of smallpox. White, he was, 
white . . . Horse up, horse down 
. . . Then there was myself, tell- 
ing my father that my A&I team 
would find the antitoxin for the 
pox. Then I was telling the same 
thing to a mayor in another time 
about another disease. Then again 
it was my father, and I was telling 
him not to worry. Telling him, 
telling him . . . Horse up, horse 
down . . . My father lay in the 
white bed, face too white. My 
father, dead nine minutes before 
the Duo had come up with the an- 
swer. White room, white bed, white 
father-corpse, and a view of stark 
and total whiteness from the hos- 
pital window to the lawn . . . 

My head spun with the old 
scenes. The wall before me flashed 
between them. My lungs ached, 
and breath was a stone in my 
chest. My fingers slipped, and I 
clutched, balancing on my toes. 

Shukon ’s arm struck my side. I 
howled in pain. “What is it?” he 
croaked. 
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“Nothing.” I caught the rock, 
shoved upward. 

“You are hurt.” 

"A rib. Nothing — ” 

My fingers scraped across rock, 
tore suit and flesh. Pain stabbed 
up my arms, but I clutched and 
held on. 

A third of the way up, I pulled 
onto a ledge that gave step to a 
shelf slashing seventy feet into the 
rubble. I stretched Shukon out, sat 
rubbing muscles and sucking in 
air. “We’ll rest here. We’re going to 
make it easily.” It was someone 
else talking, or — perhaps — some 
liberated fragment of myself. 

“You’ll make it,” he said. “Not 
. . . me.” 

I turned. The gun was pointed 
right between my eyes. “Put that 
down, for chrissakes!” 

“You won’t make it with me. 
We’ll both die anyway. My peo- 
ple need you.” 

“Don’t be silly. Give me that.” 
The rubble whined, settled. I 
took a step toward him. He shot me. 

I stumbled back, clutching my 
side. It was the barest possible of 
wounds, a sear, really. The bullet 
had done no damage. What little 
pain it had caused was directly 
over my broken rib. I had not sus- 
pected he was an expert shot. 

“I am happy,” he said. “Death 
can be viewed as a blessing. You 
should think more — you Western- 
ers — like we Orientals. Accep- 
tance, Dr. Bronson. Acceptance is 
the key to existence. You have, I 
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know, not learned that yet. It will 
take you some time. But you must. 
Dr. Bronson, learn that.” 

Then he did something I shall 
never forget, something that has 
hung with me burning starlike for- 
ever. He turned the barrel of the 
gun on his own chest and blew 
his heart out. Blood fountained 
up. Flesh tore and flung itself free 
from his body. Acceptance . . . 

“Father!” I shouted, clenching 
his lifeless shoulders. Horses 
blended together on the carrou- 
sel .. . He was ashen, his face 
very white behind the faceplate. 

“You can’t leave me. It isn’t far. 
It was so close! Father, damn you, 
father!” 

My mind merry-go-rounded 
madly, madly. My mind gave key 
to my heart, brimmed my eyes. I 
smashed my hands on the rocks, 
smashed and smashed to change 
what could not be changed. I 
stuffed my hands (white-white) 
into the gaping wound (white- 
white) in his chest, as if the blood 
could restore me, could reverse my 
life and take me back in time and 
make me whole again. I wanted 
to cure, father. Really. I’m in 
the military, but the individual 
still matters! Really, father! I did- 
n’t want to be late, father! Really 
( white-white ) ! 

But much later, when the blood 
had coagulated and dried upon my 
hands, I started climbing again — 
for Time — rigid Time — is but a 
one-way street. 



Here’s a funny, reducdo ad absurdum report on the educational 
breakthrough we’ve all been waiting for: no discipline problem, 
no dropouts, and about the most comfortable classroom imaginable. 
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A POTENTIAL EDUCATIONAL EX- 

plosion is lying on our doorsteps. 
Children as young as two and 
one-half years are now learning 
to read with the assistance of au- 
tomated readers. The benefits are 
quite impressive. The emptiness 
of childhood play has been filled 
with serious reading. At the din- 
ner table, parents and children 
can now argue about best sellers. 
As one grateful parent remarked, 
“I find my child interesting, 
now.” 

You might think that two and 
a half years would be the ulti- 
mate starting point for formal 
education. But Science often gen- 
erates a momentum of its own, 
and mighty leaps are sometimes 
follow'ed by even mightier leaps. 
I refer to the w'ork of an experi- 
mental psychologist. Dr. Vin- 
cent Plenum of the Katydid 
School in Ohio. Dr. Plenum is a 



modest, ruddy-cheeked, balding 
man who singlehandedly has 
ventured along a path which will 
make our current educational 
methods obsolete. Under the col- 
orful title of Project Amnion, Dr. 
Plenum is now busily teaching the 
3 R's to the unborn embryo. 

Like many revolutionary ideas, 
his approach is simple. Around 
the seventh month of pregnancy, 
the foetal nervous system is highly 
developed. Electric probes are 
now placed on the outside of the 
mother’s body, just opposite to 
three critical spots on the in- 
fant’s brain. Coded radio wave 
messages are now sent which 
store pre-learned facts in the cor- 
tex of the foetus in the form of 
electric charge patterns. 

Initially Dr. Plenum set him- 
self a very modest goal. 

“It was once believed,” said Dr. 
Plenum, “that a child could not 
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be toilet trained until it was 2 or 
3 . Many of my colleagues are now 
startled to learn that such train- 
ing can be taught prenatally. 
Here at Katydid,” he added, his 
eyes shining merrily, “we have 
become a diaper-free commu- 
nity.” 

Dr. P. emphasized that all of 
the techniques used were first 
tried on animals. Elephant foe- 
tuses were chosen, for example, 
because of the well-known mem- 
ory propensities of that species. 
Several were even taught to dis- 
like peanuts. 

If this were the only accom- 
plishment of Dr. Plenum, he 
would still be assured of a revered 
place on Science’s roll of honor. 
But he has gone even further. In 
motion picture films soon to be 
released for viewing by obstetri- 
cians, the prenatal infants are 
shown carrying out (after in- 
struction), a deliberate strength- 
ening of arm and leg muscles, us- 
ing a modified form of the Cana- 
dian Air Force exercise program. 
The climax of this film shows 
several newborn children actually 
standing unaided, somewhat 
shakily, only moments after birth. 

On the basis of several infor- 
mal discussions with Dr. Plenum, 
I can report that even now some 
children are emerging at birth as 
full-blown scholars, ready to take 
places in society as creative, use- 
ful human beings. They are 
spared the fate of being dead 



weight, supported by their par- 
ents for eighteen to twenty years. 

With Dr. Plenum’s permis- 
sion, I am going to reproduce 
here (with names suitably dis- 
guised) one of the typical case 
histories of this great experiment. 
The infant in question I shall call 
Sam C. Sam’s parents are middle- 
income professional people who 
reside in Lafayette, Indiana. 
They heard of Project Amnion 
through an acquaintance whom 
they heartily dislike. Because this 
individual hated the project, Mr. 
and Mrs. C. became interested in 
its possibilities, particularly since 
Mrs. C. was in the fourth month 
of pregnancy. 

The C.’s contacted Dr. Plenum 
and were invited to submit to a 
series of interviews. Ultimately 
they were admitted to the pro- 
gram, and each one was allowed 
to choose a skill or body of infor- 
mation which they wanted the in- 
fant to learn in the prenatal 
state. Mr. C., a chess enthusiast, 
jokingly suggested the complete 
rules of chess with emphasis on 
the difficult middle game. To C.’s 
surprise, Dr. Plenum accepted 
this request as reasonable. Mrs. 
C. said she wanted the child to 
speak French at birth. Dr. Plenum 
didn’t even bat an eyebrow. 

Later, Mrs. C. was wheeled 
into the “classroom” where elec- 
trodes were placed on her ab- 
domen and instructions given to 
the foetus. The first session lasted 
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only fifteen minutes because the 
attention of the child tends to 
wander at first. But in less than 
a month’s time, one hour ses- 
sions were being given on a daily 
basis. 

In a letter to Dr. Plenum after 
the birth of Sam, Mrs. C. wrote, 
“The greatest thrill of my life 
came when the baby, right after 
birth, said 'Bonjour marnan .’ " 

Mr. C. was not quite as enthu- 
siastic about the merits of the 
program, since he found that he 
could beat Sam at chess 2 out of 3 
games. 

Dr. Plenum has been criticized 
for failing to provide for emo- 
tional development of the embryo 
to go side by side with its intel- 
lectual growth. Dr. Plenum feels 
that his critics are wrong. 

“The rapid intellectual growth 
of the foetus takes him past the 
difficult developmental stages that 
kids usually pass through. It’s my 
belief that prenatally educated 
children will never pass through 
adolescence. Do you realize what 
a pleasure that will be for par- 
ents and policemen?” 

However, all has not been a 
bed of roses. There has been tre- 
mendous opposition from a power- 
ful joint lobby of toy firms and 
diaper services. But school boards 
all over the country have rallied 
to Dr. Plenum’s side. They are 
fully aware that the harried tax- 
payer may be saved billions of 
dollars. 



Ernest Hocking, chairman of 
the Katydid School hoard, recent- 
ly cut the teachers’ salaries. After 
offering his regrets, he stated in 
part, “It is our earnest hope that 
eventually we’ll be able to dis- 
charge all of our teachers and 
stop building schools, since learn- 
ing will be completed before 
birth.” 

Dr. Plenum is much more cau- 
tious in his claims. 

“We still have bugs in the pro- 
gram,” he says forthrightly. “Cer- 
tain motor skills just haven’t 
come off as well as I’d like. Shoe- 
lace tying is still poorly man- 
aged. Getting boots off and on is 
a major problem. Left and right 
shoes are sometimes interchanged, 
even by infants trained in Ein- 
stein’s laws of General Relativ- 
ity.” 

Had the new techniques 
caused disciplinary problems be- 
cause critical emotional periods 
were bypassed? 

“Where the bypassing is un- 
even,” said Dr. Plenum, “smoking 
sometimes results. But we can 
usually induce the child to give up 
tobacco and drugs before he is 
two years old.” 

Current gossip has it that Proj- 
ect Amnion is about to swing into 
high gear. One thousand mothers- 
to-be have volunteered to par- 
ticipate over the next two years. 
They will have no material in- 
ducement other than the benefit to 
themselves and their children. 
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But they will receive special cou- compensate for the loss of similar 
pons permitting free 8 X coupons usually given by the dia- 
1 1 photographs of the baby, to per services. 



SCIENTIFIC EXPERTS 
by Joseph C. Stacey 



A nephologist is an expert on “clouds,” while an expert on “enzymes” 
is called a zymologist. Well, listed below (with the first parts of their 
scientific names scrambled) are 20 other such experts. How many of 
them can you identify correctly? 



1. 


STIH + OLOGIST 


(organic tissues) 


2. 


YPHC + OLOGIST 


(sea weeds) 


3. 


NDTOO + OLOGIST 


(teeth) 


4. 


NHOCC + OLOGIST 


(shells) 


5. 


TTOGL + OLOGIST 


(language) 


6. 


EE IMS + OLOGIST 


(sign language) 


7. 


NMTOE + OLOGIST 


(bugs) 


8. 


SSMEI + OLOGIST 


(earthquakes) 


9. 


NCIRA + OLOGIST 


(skulls) 


10. 


XCTIO + OLOGIST 


(poisons) 


11. 


TOHRIN + OLOGIST 


(birds) 


12. 


ETD ARM + OLOGIST 


(skin) 


13. 


EEPHRT + OLOGIST 


(reptiles) 


14. 


HYCHIT + OLOGIST 


(fish) 


15. 


TRMOEE + OLOGIST 


(weather) 


16. 


AIECTRB + OLOGIST 


(germs) v 


17. 


MPCAARH + OLOGIST 


(medicines) 


18. 


NPTLOAE + OLOGIST 


(fossils) 


19. 


PTRAONH + OLOGIST 


(man) 


20. 


MHHTNLEI + OLOGIST 


(worms) 


( Answers on page 124.) 


' 



Books 



I’m happy to be able to open on 
an optimistic note this issue. I am 
gradually working up to reviewing 
a John Brunner novel, I think. 
Last issue Venture gave me Brun- 
ner’s STAND ON ZANZIBAR (DoU- 
bleday, $6.95) and I couldn’t get 
beyond the contents page. But this 
time I was presented with Brun- 
ner’s THE JAGGED ORBIT (Ace, 
950) and held on until page 21. 
Any issue now I should be able to 
get all the way through one of 
these things. 

DINGO 

J.M. Scott 
Lancer, 600 

I’ve always been fond of dogs. 
Also sentiment, humor and fan- 
tasy. Even so, I find Mr. Scott’s 
warm-hearted fantasy about a 
whimsical sheep dog about as en- 
tertaining as a sack of Friskies. 
The jacket blurbs would have you 
believe this is a ribald satire about 
a man who recalls an earlier life as 



a dog named Dingo. It is really a 
second-rate boys’ dog story with a 
few adult situations forced in. As 
for humor and satire, Mr. Scott 
can’t think of anything much fun- 
nier than Dingo relieving himself 
on somebody’s trouser leg. 

NIGHT MONSTERS/ 

THE GREEN MILLENNIUM 
Fritz Leiber 
Ace Double, 600 

Fritz Leiber is one of the few 
people who can write horror sto- 
ries that are neither ridiculous or 
enervating. Most of the ones in 
this new grouping are set in South- 
ern California. And Leiber can, 
with great skill, make the Los An- 
geles area seem even more unset- 
tling than it actually is. He’s par- 
ticularly good at this in The Black 
Gdndolier, where he provides a 
grim and perceptive tour of Ven- 
ice, California. Leiber seems to be 
involved with the Southern Cali- 
fornia area in the same way Ray- 
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mond Chandler and Nathanael 
West were, attracted and repelled, 
and this ambivalence makes his 
stories as fascinating as theirs. 

The short story collection is 
coupled with an earlier Leiber 
novel. First published in the early 
1950s, THE GREEN MILLEN- 
NIUM is a quick, funny picaresque 
tale of the near future. Like quite a 
few similar books of that period, it 
tells now more about the fears and 
preoccupations of those McCarthy 
days than it does of the future. But 
that’s one of the things science 
fiction is all about. 

SCIENCE FICTION BY GASLIGHT 
Sam Moskowitz, editor 
World, $6.95 

I’m struck, as a writer, by how 
few stories and books survive be- 
yond their own time. In most cases 
oblivion is deserved, but even the 
fittest don’t always survive. For 
this latest installment of Sam Mo- 
skowitz’s love affair with science 
fiction, some two dozen stories 
from the popular magazines of the 
turn of the century have been 
brought back to life. There are sto- 
ries by the still famous, such as 
Jules Verne and H. G. Wells; by 
the partially remembered, like 
William Hope Hodgson and 
Robert Barr and by the com- 
pletely forgotten, such as J. B. 
Harris-Burland and most of the 
rest of the authors represented. 
This is a fine book for browsing 



through, and nearly all of the sto- 
ries, which deal with everything 
from a ghost automobile to the de- 
struction of London by smog, turn 
out to have been worth salvaging. 
Though Moskowitz has a tendency 
to over-explain, his introductory 
material gives a good picture of 
what was going on in the days 
when you could frequently read 
your science fiction off slick paper. 

QUEST BEYOND THE STARS 
Edmond Hamilton 
Popular Library, 600 

ft 

Here’s Captain Future himself, 
driving his space ship recklessly 
through space, replenishing the 
atmosphere of Mercury, saving 
multitudes. Captain Future comes 
from the late 1930s, from the 
days when pulp heroes were as 
plentiful as buffalo in the Old 
West. I was still reading comic 
books when this Edmond Hamil- 
ton novel appeared in a 1941 
issue of the Captain Future pulp 
magazine. So I missed out en- 
tirely on w'riting like this: 

“And who are you that your 
promise should mean anything to 
us?” skeptically cried one doubt- 
ful mutineer. 

The tall young Earthman an- 
swered simply. 

“My name is Curtis Newton. 
Some of you may have heard of 
me under another name, that of 
Captain Future.” 

“Captain Future!” 

It was a low cry of wonder that 
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broke from the lips of the Mer- 
curian throng. They stared up at 
the man whose tall figure stood 
outlined in the red blaze of the 
enormous Sun. 

This man was one of the great 
mysteries of the Solar System. 
Everyone had heard of him, but 
few had seen him. Everyone re- 
peated tales of Captain Future’s 
incredible exploits as a scientist, 
as a space-farer, as the most auda- 
cious of all planeteers. 

A comic book without pictures. 
And, depending on your mood, 
fun. 

THE AGE OF THE PUSSYFOOT 

Frederik Pohl 
Trident Press, $4.95 

A few years back in an F&SF 



book column, I mentioned that the 
names of certain science-fiction 
writers could serve as generic 
names for certain kinds of novels. 
A Poul Anderson, for example, is 
a swashbuckling gadget novel. It 
occurs to me now that there is cer- 
tainly a Fred Pohl. A novel of 
speculative adventure, containing 
both scientific projection and so- 
cial satire. Since the days of the 
space merchants, many peo- 
ple have tried to write a Fred Pohl. 
Some succeed; many more do it 
badly. Here again is the inventor 
himself, still in good shape, up in 
the 26th Century with his reani- 
mated hero. Pay attention. This is 
the way to do it. 

— Ron Goulart 






Answers to " Scientific Experts”, page 121. 



1. Histologist, 2. Phycologist, 3. Odontologist, 4. Conchologist, 
5. Glottologist, 6. Semeiologist, 7. Entomologist, 8. Seismologist, 
9. Craniologist, 10. Toxicologist, II. Ornithologist, 12. Derma- 
tologist, 13. Herpetologist, 14. Ichthyologist, 15. Meteorologist, 
16. Bacteriologist, 17. Pharmacologist, 18. Paleontologist, 19. 
Anthropologist, 20. Helminthologist 



The stars: were they, as the old ones said, lights that the Master 
of the Mountain had strung up in the sky? Or were they something 
else? Blazer had brushed them with his finger tips and had come 
dangerously close to the truth.' 
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The trees had been thinning out 
around Blazer for some time. He 
could see the cave-pocked face of 
the cliff now, and the evening 
cook-fires burning along its base. 
The apron of cleared land that 
fronted it was white with the sea- 
son’s first snow; the dead leaves 
that had rustled beneath his feet 
yesterday morning when he had 
set forth on his journey to the 
stars were no longer visible. He 
had met winter on the mountain, 
and winter had followed him 
hojme. 

At last he left the trees behind 
him and stepped into the open. 
His bleeding feet soiled the im- 
maculate whiteness of the clear- 
ing just as they had soiled the 
immaculate whiteness of the for- 



est floor. He did not even notice. 
He had forgotten that he had 
feet — or legs or arms or hands. 
He had forgotten everything ex- 
cept the stars — the stars that he 
had tried to reach despite the dis- 
approval of the Master of the 
Mountain; the stars whose light 
had brushed his finger-tips when 
he had tried to touch them, the 
while laughing at him for believ- 
ing them to be so close when they 
were so far away. 

But he knew them now — if 
not for what they were, then at 
least for what they were not. Re- 
gardless of what the Old Ones 
said, they were not lights that the 
Master of the Mountain had 
strung up in the sky to illumine the 
way for his Mistress-mother the 
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Moon. They were more — far 
more — than that. And the world 
itself — that, too, was far more 
than Blazer had been led to be- 
lieve. It was not confined to the 
forested valley where the Tribe 
lived — far from it. It did not end 
at the foot of the mountain, as 
Blazer had been told. It went on 
and on and on — perhaps forever. 

A wind, faint but bitter cold, 
was blowing from the direction of 
the cliff. It brought with it the 
smell of wood smoke and the aro- 
ma of roasted flesh. But even 
though Blazer had not eaten since 
yesterday, he did not feel hun- 
gry — not in the usual sense of 
the word. But in another sense, 
he was terribly hungry — hungry 
to impart his great discovery. 

He would tell Councilman first 
— this was only fitting. And then 
Councilman would tell the rest of 
the Tribe. Probably he would call 
all of them together and make a 
public announcement, detailing 
Blazer’s accomplishment and 
praising Blazer’s courage. True, 
Blazer had gone contrary to the 
wishes of the Master of the Moun- 
tain — had even defied him in a 
way. But Councilman was known 
for his broadmindedness in such 
matters, and it was unlikely that 
he would disapprove of Blazer’s 
apostasy. Had he not said time 
and time again that each member 
of the Tribe should learn as much 
as possible about the world he 
lived in, because the more he 



learned the longer he would prob- 
ably live? 

Blazer could make out figures 
squatting around the cook-fires 
now, and he could hear the appre- 
ciative grunts of the people as 
they stuffed their bellies with half- 
cooked meat. He moved toward 
the biggest fire — the one that 
burned before the entrance of the 
dwelling place of Councilman. 
He obtained an inkling of how 
exhausted he was when he stum- 
bled over a small stone and near- 
ly fell. The long journey to the 
mountain and the perilous ascent 
of its slopes had taken their toil. 
But Blazer had no regrets. He 
had reached the stars, had he 
not? Or, if he had not quite 
reached them, he had come far 
closer to them than any man be- 
fore him. 

He was about to step into the 
semi-circle of firelight fronting 
Councilman’s cave when he found 
his way barred by the hulking 
figure of Hunter, Councilman’s 
oldest son. “What would you at 
Councilman’s fire, Blazer?” 

Blazer tried to keep his voice 
steady, found that he could not. 
“I would speak with him,” he 
said, “about a matter of great in- 
terest.” 

“What matter? It had better 
be important. He is in conference 
with Lawmaker and Lawkeeper, 
and does not wish to be dis- 
turbed.” 

Blazer took a deep breath. “I 
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have been to the stars.” His exulta- 
tion was such that he uttered the 
words more loudly than he in- 
tended to, and they seemed to fill 
the whole night. 

Hunter took a step backward, 
raised his spear. “You lie!” 

Blazer did not flinch. “No, 
Hunter, I speak the truth. And I 
would speak it to Councilman.” 
“No one would dare go to the 
stars! The Master of the Mountain 
would not permit it!” 

“I dared to go to them. And the 
Master of the Mountain did noth- 
ing. He did not even show him- 
self.” 

“Blasphemer!” 

A thin but authoritative voice 
came from the cave mouth. It was 
Councilman’s. “Hunter, why do 
you shout? And at whom?” 

“At Blazer, father. He claims 
he has been to the stars.” 

There was a silence. Then, 
“Bring him to the fire.” 

A weakness came into Blazer’s 
knees as he accompanied Hunter 
into the firelight. But his exulta- 
tion enabled him to overcome 
both his awe of Councilman and 
his physical exhaustion, and he 
saw the scene into which he pres- 
ently stepped with clear and ob- 
jective eyes. 

In the entrance of the cave, 
legs extended toward the fire, 
Councilman sat. In his hands he 
held a split bone, and the marrow 
he had been sucking from it 
coated his withered lips and 
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dripped from his bearded chin 
onto his bearskin tunic. He was 
an old man. Councilman was, 
without a single tooth in his head. 
Some said he had seen fifty win- 
ters, some fifty-five. His unkempt 
hair was long, and had the hue of 
snow clouds. His eyes had re- 
ceded far back beneath show- 
cloud brows, and glowed like em- 
bers in deep dark caves. So ema- 
ciated was he with age that his 
tunic seemed too large for him. 

On his right sat Lawmaker. 
Lawmaker was old, too, but not 
nearly as old as Councilman. But 
as though to compensate for this, 
his beard was longer. It was black 
and curly, and fell all the way to 
his groin. However, the effect was 
marred by the beard’s resem- 
blance in both color and texture 
to his bearskin tunic, and by the 
fact that his arms and legs were 
exceedingly hairy. In the firelight, 
bearskin and beard were one, and 
Lawmaker looked more bear than 
man. 

The official on Councilman’s 
left also wore a bearskin tunic, 
but his beard was relatively short 
and his arms and legs were rela- 
tively hairless; thus, it was easy to 
tell where bear left off and man 
began. This was Lawkeeper, the 
youngest member of the trio. But 
despite his comparative youth — 
or perhaps because of it — there 
was a quality in his pale eyes that 
was as old as death. 

Councilman said, “Speak, Star- 
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man — speak. Are you no more 
than a stick of wood come to 
throw itself on the fire? And you. 
Hunter — go. This is not a matter 
for your addled mind to mull 
over.” 

Hunter departed. Sullenly. 
Blazer stood alone, looking across 
the fading flames of the fire at his 
king. He found it difficult to 
breathe. While this was in large 
part due to his excitement, it was 
also due to the difference between 
the clean cold air he had become 
accustomed to on the mountain 
and the settlement-sullied air he 
had to cope with now. 

He could see the figures of 
Councilman’s brood in the dark- 
ness beyond the mouth of the 
cave. He felt their eyes upon him. 
He felt other eyes upon him, too, 
and although he could not see 
them he knew that the members 
of the Tribe had formed a large 
semi-circle beyond the perimeter 
of the firelight and were eagerly 
watching the proceedings. 

Blazer felt proud. It was the 
first time in his young life that he 
had ever been the center of at- 
tention. He stood as tall as he 
could, and said, “I, Blazer of 
Trails, have been to the stars!” 

Councilman grunted. “So I 
have been told. You found them 
in good working order, I trust?” 

Blazer blinked. It was not the 
response he had expected. Un- 
able to think of anything else to 
say, he said again, “I have been to 



the stars. The stars, Councilman 
— the stars!". . 

“Did the Master of the Moun- 
tain give you permission?” 

Again, Blazer was taken aback. 
“I — I did not ask him.” 

Councilman turned to Law- 
keeper. “Did you give him per- 
mission?” 

Lawkeeper’s pale eyes grew 
even paler. “He did not ask me, 
but it would have done him no 
good if he had. I would never 
dream of superseding the Mas- 
ter of the Mountain’s authority.” 

Councilman addressed Blazer 
again. “Tell us about the stars.” 

It was the opportunity Blazer 
had been waiting for. But now 
that it had arrived he found the 
task of communicating what he 
had seen and felt considerably 
beyond his powers. “The stars,” 
he murmured. “The stars . . .” 
And then, “Yes, yes, I will tell you 
about them. I must. They are 
beautiful and terrible. It is possi- 
ble to see them much better from 
the mountaintop than from here, 
but they still seem almost as far 
away. I reached up and tried to 
touch them, and it seemed that I 
almost could, but I knew that this 
was true only in my mind. They 
are unbelievably high in the sky — 
far higher than even the Master of 
the Mountain could reach, and 
this alone proves that he could 
not have put them there himself. 
And there are more of them be- 
yond the mountain, and there is 
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another forest, too. And beyond 
this forest there are other moun- 
tains, so — ” 

He became aware that someone 
was shouting. It was Lawmaker. 
“Liar! Blasphemer! You not only 
presume to break the Master of 
the Mountain’s law, you presume 
to question his omnipotence as 
well!” 

“That will do, Lawmaker,” 
Councilman said. To Blazer, he 
said, "Why did you climb the 
mountain, Blazer?” 

Blazer thought for a moment. 
Then he said, “I have spent many 
nights looking up at the stars. 
Many seasons, many cycles. And 
the more I looked up at them, the 
more I thought about them, and 
the more I thought about them the 
more I realized how little we know 
about them. They are always there 
at night, looking down at us, al- 
most like the Great Light of Day, 
and it occurred to me that per- 
haps there was another reason for 
their being there than the one we 
have always taken for granted. 
And I thought that if I climbed 
the mountain I would be close 
enough to them to find out what 
this reason was. But the mountain 
is not high enough, and I failed. 

“But this was only the first at- 
tempt, Councilman. I think that 
if I were to climb it again with 
some of the other members of the 
Tribe, we could built a tall tower 
atop it that might enable us to get 
close enough to find out this rea- 
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son.” Excitement had been build- 
ing up in Blazer all the while he 
talked. Excitement and enthusi- 
asm. Now, both emotions took 
command of him, and it seemed 
that he was no longer standing 
by the cook-fire in the presence of 
his king but was soaring high into 
the heavens toward the stars, the 
world shrinking swiftly beneath 
him, the new world — the world 
of the stars — opening up before 
him in almost unbearable gran- 
deur. “We can start tomorrow, 
Councilman. I will lead the way. 
We will build the tower tall, 
Councilman, tall and strong. And 
I will climb to its very top and 
extend my arms and touch — yes, 
touch — a star!” 

Councilman looked at the radi- 
ant figure of the young man who 
so short a time ago had been a 
useful member of the Tribe. He 
sighed. He turned toward Law- 
keeper. “Kill him,” he said. 

After the last of Blazer’s 
screams had been borne away by 
the wintry wind, Councilman ad- 
dressed Lawmaker who, no longer 
capable of experiencing pleasure 
in witnessing another man’s 
death throes, had remained by the 
fire beside his king. “Was my 
judgment sound?” 

“Oh yes, Councilman. It could 
not have been more so. As a blas- 
phemer and a liar, Blazer de- 
served to die.” 

Wearily, Councilman shook his 
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head. “Blazer neither blasphemed 
nor lied. In my own mind there 
is no doubt but what the stars are 
far more than we let ourselves 
believe and the world we live in 
but a small part of a larger one.” 

He fell silent and did not speak 
for a long time. When at last he 
spoke again his eyes were fixed 
on the fading fire, and it was as 
though he were talking to the 
flames. “But what purpose would 
it serve for men to regard the stars 
as something more than lights in 
the sky, or for them to think of the 
world as a vast, rather than a 
small, wilderness? A man has but 
three functions in life: to propa- 
gate himself, to fill his belly and 
the bellies of his brood, and to 
provide himself and his brood 
with garments with which to keep 
warm. He can perform these three 
functions best if he keeps his eyes 
fixed upon the ground and learns 
as much as possible about the 
world he lives in. If he looks too 
often heavenward, his spear may 
not find its mark; and if he con- 
cerns himself with those parts of 
the world which he does not live 
in, he will learn less about that 
part of it which he does live in. 

“But it was not because of these 
things alone that I had Blazer 
killed. 

“Consider. Any pursuit not re- 
lated to the fulfilling of the three 
functions of life would cause men 
to think they have a fourth, or 



even a fifth, function. This is es- 
pecially true of the pursuit Blazer 
had in mind. Such a pursuit 
would be disastrous. It would 
cause men to lose track of what 
they are — which is nothing — 
and to bestow upon themselves 
qualities which they do not pos- 
sess. They would then be forced 
to pretend to be something which 
they are not, and this pretense 
would influence all their decisions. 
Worse, it would be like a pall of 
smoke hovering continually be- 
fore their eyes, and they would 
be unable to solve the simplest of 
problems because they would be 
incapable of seeing the problem 
for what it really was. Only when 
men can see themselves for what 
they are can they discern the 
truth, 

“There will be other men like 
Blazer. They, too, must be de- 
stroyed. If they are not destroyed, 
then they will destroy us. 

“So let the stars continue to be 
what they have always been — 
lights in the sky that the Master 
of the Mountain installed there 
to light the way for his Mistress- 
mother the Moon. And let us pray 
nightly to both Master and Mis- 
tress that the hunting will be good 
and that our bellies will not go 
empty and that there will always 
be children to carry on our ways. 
For this is all we know, and all 
we need to know, and all we want 
to know.” 
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